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verb,  transitive.  Infuse  another 
with  the  urge  to  do  or  feel 
something,  and/or  take  action. 


JOIN  A  COMMUNITY  THAT  INSPIRES  GREAT  GIVING.  LEARN  FROM  THE 
BEST  MINDS;  FOLLOW  THE  LATEST  THEORIES;  DISCOVER  THE  BRIGHTEST 

INSIGHTS  INTO  EFFECTIVE  PHILANTHROPY.  UNDERSTAND  YOUR 
POTENTIAL  AS  A  DONOR  AND  AMPLIFY  THE  IMPACT  OF  YOUR  GIFTS.  JUST 
BY  VISITING,  YOU  CAN  LEARN  MORE,  YOU  CAN  EXPECT  MORE,  AND  YOU 

WILL  CHANGE  MORE. 


LEARN 


DISCOVER 


REFINE 


GIVE 


IVE  YOUR  VERY  BEST  VISIT  CARLETON. CA/GIVINGJ 
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10  I  A  look  at  the  innovative  spaces  on  campus,  from 
business  accelerators  to  support  for  start-ups. 

1 2  I  An  appreciation  and  look  back  at  the  life  of  Wilfrid 
Eggleston,  the  third  feature  in  our  series  on  Carleton's 
founders. 

1 6  I  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  taken  a  few  knocks  over  the 
years.  Discussing  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  degree. 

26  I  Big  Data.  We  hear  the  term  everywhere.  Discussing 
what's  next  for  the  data  industry.  Hint:  It's  where  the  jobs 
are. 

48  I  Ravens  basketball  forward  Kevin  Churchill  on  the 
team's  winning  streak  and  saying  goodbye  to  b-ball. 
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Rest 

assured. 


Knowing  you're  protected,  especially  when  you  have  people  who  depend  on 
you,  can  be  very  reassuring.  Whatever  the  future  brings,  you  and  your  family 
can  count  on  these  Alumni  Insurance  Plans: 

Term  Life  Insurance  Health  &  Dental  Insurance  Major  Accident  Protection 
Income  Protection  Disability  Insurance    Critical  Illness  Insurance 

Visit  www.manulife.com/carletonmag  to  learn  more  or  call  toll-free  1-888-913-6333. 


DH  Manulife  Financial 


For  your  future* 


Underwritten  by 

The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company 
(Manulife  Financial). 

Manulife,  Manulife  Financial,  the  Manulife  Financial  For  Your  Future  logo  and  the 
Block  Design  are  trademarks  of  The  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
are  used  by  it,  and  by  its  affiliates  under  license.  Exclusions  and  limitations  apply. 


Get  an  online  quote 
for  Alumni  Term 
Life  Insurance 
to  enter! 


No  purchase  necessary.  Contest  open  to  Canadian  residents  who 
are  the  age  of  majority  in  their  province  or  territory  of  residence 
as  of  the  contest  start  date.  Approximate  value  of  each  prize  is 
$1,000  Canadian.  Chances  of  vi/inning  depend  on  the  number  of  valid 
entries  received  by  the  contest  deadline.  Contest  closes  Thursday, 
November  27,  2014,  at  11:59  p.m.  ET.  Only  one  entry  per  person 
accepted.  Skill  testing  question  required. 


Remembering  an 
Extraordinary  Public  Servant 

The  Carleton  University  community  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Herb  Gray,  former  chancellor  of  Carleton. 

Mr.  Gray,  who  served  as  Carleton 's  10th  chan- 
cellor between  2008  and  201 1 ,  passed  away  in 
Ottawa  on  April  21,  2014. 

"Herb  Gray  served  Canada  and  Carleton  Uni- 
versity with  distinction,"  said  Carleton  President 
Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte.  "On  behalf  of  the 
Carleton  community,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  wife  Sharon  and  their  family. 
Canada  has  lost  an  extraordinary  public  servant 
who  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  our  university." 

Herb  Gray  had  been  an  MP  for  39  years, 
winning  his  seat  in  13  straight  elections  before 
he  retired  from  politics.  The  Governor  General 
awarded  him  the  title  of  Right  Honourable  in 
2002  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  and 
record-setting  contribution  to  Canadian  political 


life.  Mr.  Gray  served  as  a  minister  under  the  leadership  of  three  prime  minis- 
ters. He  also  served  as  leader  of  the  Official  Opposition. 

When  he  was  appointed  chancellor,  Mr.  Gray  indicated  his  pleasure  at  serv- 
ing a  dynamic,  innovative  university  where  sustainability  and  international 
relations  are  core  areas  of  study. 

"I  cannot  think  of  a  wiser,  more  gracious  person  than  the  Right  Honourable 
Herb  Gray,"  said  Dr.  Runte.  "He  dedicated  his  precious  time  to  Carleton  Uni- 
versity, presiding  over  many  convocations,  guiding  us  through  meetings  with 
complex  issues,  listening  to  students,  caring  about  the  university  community 
and  making  us  all  feel  part  of  his  family.  He  will  be  greatly  missed." 


The  cover  of  our  last  issue  had  a  summery  feel,  with  its  centre-parked 
ice  cream  truck,  which  partially  covered  the  view  of  a  home-office  space 
designed  by  Toronto  firm  Superkiil.  One  of  their  principal  architects,  Andre 
d'Elia,  BArch/93,  was  quoted  in  our  story,  cheekily  headlined  Space  Cases.  It 
was  a  collection  of  case  studies  of  small  spaces  and  their  design  challenges, 
including  the  art  of  putting  a  playground — designed  by  Peter  Pivko, 
BArch/78 — on  a  rooftop  in  New  York  City. 

Sandra  Burkholder,  BJ/78,  was  also  part  of  this 
feature.  She  built  an  ecologically  sound  earthship 
in  Darfield,  B.C.  Because  of  the  unusual  nature 
of  their  home,  Burkholder  and  her  husband, 
Chris  Newton,  often  welcome  unannounced 
rubbemeckers  to  their  property — and  Burkholder 
will  likely  have  more  guests  in  the  near  future. 
She  wrote  in  to  say  how  many  old  friends  had 
read  about  her  and  got  in  touch  to  say  hello. 

Another  reader  wrote  in  to  say  that  the 
subheadline  Finding  the  Right  Spot  for  Work 
and  Play  v/as  confijsing.  They  thought  we 
were  featuring  ice  cream  truck  drivers  in  our 
magazine.  A  topic  for  another  time,  perhaps. 

We  continue  to  receive  many  letters  and  brief  quips  on  social  media 
regarding  our  history  series,  written  by  Mark  Bourrie,  MJ/04.  It  began  with  a 
story  on  H.M.  Tory,  followed  by  a  piece  on  A.D.  Dunton.  (This  issue  tells  the 
story  of  Wilfrid  Eggleston's  time  on  campus.  It  starts  on  page  12). 

Doug  Hayman,  BA/69,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  wrote  in  to  say:  "Great  article  on 
Davidson  Dunton.  Great  man.  I  was  at  Carleton  from  1966-1969,  and  as  a 
student  council  VP,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  him  from  time  to  time."  In 
fact,  Hayman  spotted  himself  in  this  1968  photo  of  a  sod-turning  ceremony 


'  ■  ml* 
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for  the  Unicentre  building.  He's  at  right,  in  the 
foreground.  Hayman  also  points  out  Chris  Holman 
in  the  photo,  second  from  left.  "He  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine  at  the  time  with  whom  1  lost  contact 
many  years  ago  and  have  been  unable  to  track 
down."  Chris  Holman,  if  you're  reading  this,  we 
can  connect  you:  magazine_editor@ carleton. ca. 


SEND  US  YOUR  THOUGHTS 

magazine_editor@carleton.ca 

Carleton  University  Magazine  publishes  twice 

annually,  covering  next-tech  research,  architecture 

and  design,  current  affairs,  alumni  achievement 

and  campus  lore.  Email  us  at  the  address  above  to 

subscribe  or  to  update  your  address. 
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Mission  Statement 

Carleton  University  Magazine 
is  published  twice  annually  for 
the  university's  alumni,  faculty, 
staff  and  friends.  The  magazine 
is  the  university's  primary  vehicle 
for  providing  information 
on  the  accomplishments  of 
alumni,  faculty  and  students 
and  on  significant  issues  and 
developents  within  the  university 

and  alumni  communities.  The 
magazine  is  distributed  to  90.000 
alumni  worldwide. 
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YouVe  paid  dues. 

Start  paying  less  with  TD  Insurance. 


I  You( 


couldWIN 

$60,000  cash 
to  build  your 
dream  kitchen!' 


Insurance  program  recommended  by 


University  graduates  can  save  more. 

At  TD  Insurance,  we  recognize  all  the  time  and  effort  you  put  into  getting  where  you 
are.  That's  why,  as  a  Carleton  University  Alumni  Association  nnember,  you  have 
access  to  our  TD  Insurance  Meloche  Monnex  program  which  offers  preferred  group 
rates  and  various  additional  discounts.  You'll  also  benefit  from  our  highly  personalized 
service  and  great  protection  that  suits  your  needs.  Get  a  quote  today  and  see  how 
much  you  could  save. 

Request  a  quote  today 
1-888-589-5656 

melochemonnex.com/carletonalumni 


HOME  I  AUTO  I  TRAVEL 


TD 


The  TD  Insufonce  Meloche  Monnex  home  and  auto  insurance  program  is  underwritten  by  SECURITY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  The  program  is  distributed  by  Meloche  Monnex  Insurance  and  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  Quebec  and  by  Meloche  Monnex  Financial  Services  Inc.  in  the 

rest  of  Canada.  For  Quebec  residents:  We  are  located  at  50  Place  Cremazie,  Montreol  (Quebec)  H2P 1 B6. 

Due  to  provincial  legislation,  our  auto  insurance  program  is  not  offered  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  or  Soskatcheviran. 

'No  purchose  is  required.  There  is  one  (1 )  prize  to  be  mn.  The  vninner  may  choose  between  an  amount  of  $60,000  CAD  to  build  a  dream  kitchen  of  his/her  choosing  or  $60,000  CAD  cosh.  The  winner  will  be  responsible  for  choosing  a  supplier  and  for  coordinating  oil  of  the  required 
work.  The  contest  is  organized  by  Security  Notional  Insurance  Company  and  Primmum  Insurance  Compony  and  is  open  to  members,  employees  and  other  eligible  persons  who  reside  in  Canada  and  belong  to  an  employer,  professional  or  alumni  group  which  has  entered  info  an  agreement 
with  the  orgonizers  and  is  entitled  to  receive  group  rates  from  the  organizers.  The  contest  ends  on  October  31, 2014.  The  draw  will  be  held  on  November  21, 2014.  A  skill-testing  question  is  required.  Odds  of  winning  depend  on  the  number  of  eligible  entries  received.  The  complete 
contest  rules  are  ovoiloble  at  melochemonnex.com/confest. 

"The  TD  logo  and  other  trade-marks  ore  the  property  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 


Viewpoints 


Dear  Alumni, 

Carleton's  past  is  filled  with  Nobel  laureates, 
leaders  of  vision  and  pioneering  scholars  in  many 
fields:  open  to  exploring  the  world,  crossing 
disciplines  and  collaborating  with  the  community. 
Carleton's  rapid  growth  and  great  intellectual 
strides  were  fiaelled  by  intense  creative  energy 
and  serious  societal  need.  Dedicated  teachers  and 
researchers  came  together  to  build  a  new  future  for 
Canada  and  in  particular,  for  the  men  and  women 
returning  from  military  service  and  seeking  new 
lives  and  professions.  Over  the  years,  volunteers 
like  Arthur  Kroeger  spent  countless  hours  guiding 
this  university. 

One  of  the  most  successfiil  and  important  civil 
servants  in  the  country,  Arthur  Kroeger  wrote  about 
his  childhood  in  his  autobiography.  He  recounts 
that  his  family  was  extremely  poor  and  that  his 
mother,  having  no  food  for  her  children,  would 
walk  along  the  railroad  tracks  to  pick  up  apples 
which  might  have  fallen  from  the  cars  shipping 
them  fi-om  British  Columbia  to  Central  Canada.  The 
college  in  the  Faculty  of  Public  Affairs,  named  in 
his  honour,  stands  as  a  testament  to  his  belief  in  the 
transformative  power  of  education. 

Today  our  chancellor  and  board  members  are, 
like  Arthur  Kroeger,  volunteers  and  visionaries. 
They  understand  the  importance  of  higher 
education.  They  spend  many  hours  studying  the 
issues  which  face  the  university  and  offer  sound 
advice.  Over  the  years,  Carleton  has  been  most 
fortunate  to  have  such  caring  volunteers.  Our 
current  chancellor,  Charles  Chi,  is  a  distinguished 
alumnus.  His  acumen  for  business  and  brilliant 
insight  has  allowed  him  to  achieve  an  extraordinary 
level  of  success.  He  never  forgets  his  student 
days  and  knows  well  the  inspiring  moments  in 
the  classroom  and  lab  as  well  as  all-night  study 
sessions  and  pizza  breakfasts.  Indeed,  he  was  seen 
both  mentoring  student  entrepreneurs  and  serving 
pancakes  to  students  on  campus  this  fall. 

The  giants  on  whose  shoulders  we  stand  and 
with  whom  we  are  privileged  to  walk  today,  were, 
and  are,  both  visionaries  and  extremely  caring 
individuals.  They  have  imbued  the  Carleton 
community  with  these  qualities  to  such  an  extent 
that  Carleton  is  renowned  for  its  innovative 
approaches  to  scholarship,  its  global  reach,  its 
ability  to  focus  both  on  the  most  complex  theories 


and  practical  problem-solving  which  today 
includes  a  focus  on  entrepreneurship  and  a  caring 
community,  composed  of  faculty,  staff,  students, 
alumni  and  volunteers  who  reach  out  to  serve  both 
the  university  and  the  world. 

We  now  have  the  privilege  of  working  in  a  fine 
institution  with  excellent  facilities,  including  a 
beautifully  renovated  library.  We  also  have  the 
responsibility  to  plan  for 
the  ftiture,  to  ensure  that 
Carleton  is  sustainable 
and  will  be  accessible 
to  many  generations 
of  students  to  come. 
We  must  continue  to 
be  creative  and  highly 
engaged  and  effective  in 
our  teaching  and  research. 
We  must  imagine  the 
problems  of  tomorrow 
and  work  today  on  the 
programs  of  study  which 
will  give  students  the 
ability  to  solve  them. 
While  we  can  never 
know  the  future,  we  can 
certainly  surmise  that  students  who  are  at  home  in 
several  cultures  and  who  possess  more  than  one 
language  will  be  most  qualified  to  succeed  in  a 
global  world.  Ease  with  technology,  numeracy  and 
literacy,  the  ability  to  communicate  and  to  relate 
to  and  understand  others,  self-discipline  and  the 
ability  to  strategize  and  work  individually  and  on 
a  team  will  be  as  useful  in  the  future  as  they  are 
today.  The  current  buzz  words — creativity  and 
entrepreneurship — are  also  desirable  qualities. 
They  are  new  additions  to  the  curriculums  of 
colleges  and  universities  around  the  world. 
Carleton  is  a  leader  in  this  respect,  teaching 
entrepreneurship  as  a  minor  across  all  faculties  and 
all  subjects.  Art  historians  and  biologists  alike  can 
be  entrepreneurial  and  apply  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  to  lucrative  ventures  and  to  serving 
society. 

The  creative  person  requires  inspiration: 
examples  fi^om  the  past,  stories  of  great  leaders  and 
inventors  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  making  good 
ideas  into  reality.  Reading  about  the  Wright  brothers 
has  certainly  inspired  a  few  fiiture  astronauts.  The 
story  of  Lester  B.  Pearson,  another  of  our  famous 


chancellors,  has  given  Canada  its  role  as  peace 
keeper,  distinctive  among  nations.  Inspiration  is 
bom  in  thought  and  logical  deduction  (or  uplifting 
synthesis),  with  the  delight  of  narratives  and 
images,  with  the  sound  of  music.  The  arts,  along 
with  the  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  technology, 
play  an  important  role  in  educating  a  person  capable 
of  succeeding  in  the  global  economy.  Inspiration 


also  comes  fi^om  the  world  around  us  and  \  olunteer 
service  and  engaged  learning  are  important  parts  of 
students'  lives. 

We  usually  think  of  an  entrepreneur  as  a  person 
who  sees  opportunity  to  make  financial  profit 
and  who  sets  out  to  do  so.  This  person  must  be  a 
visionary.  Courage  would  be  an  essential  quality 
as  well  because  if  one  is  unwilling  to  take  a 
calculated  risk,  one  will  remain  a  dreamer.  Energy 
and  dedication,  the  commitment  to  w  ork.  the  drive 
to  achieve  are  also  important  to  the  success  of 
the  entrepreneur.  The  individuals  w  ho  combine 
these  traits,  who  have  smdied  them  and  who  hax  e 
learned  the  techniques  necessan,-  to  create  the 
financial  model,  to  obtain  necessar>-  support,  to 
implement  and  market  the  project  w  ill  resemble 
the  giants  on  w  hose  shoulders  we  stand.  The\'  w  ill 
be  noble.  ser\  ing  society  and  among  them  there 
will  likely  be  Nobel  laureates  on  whose  shoulders 
future  generations  of  Carleton  smdents.  facult>, 
staff,  and  alumni  will  proudly  stand. 

Roseann  O'Reilly  Runte 
President 
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These  four  outstanding  graduates  are  recipients  of 
the  prestigious  20U  Achievement  Awards,  which 
are  given  out  annually  at  the  Alumni  Leadership 
Gala. 

Congratulations  on  behalf  of  all  your  fellow  alumni. 

A.D.  Dunton  Alumni  Award  of  Distinction 

-  presented  to  Susan  O'Sullivan,  BA/81,  Federal 
Ombudsman  for  Victims  of  Crime 

Humanitarian  Alumni  Award 

-  presented  to  David  Morley  BAHons/77.  President 
andCEQ.UNiCEF  Canada 

Young  Alumni  Achievement  Award 

-  presented  to  Wen  Jiang.  BEng/03.  Research 
Fellow,  Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine 

Alumni  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award 

-  presented  to  Ron  Jackson,  BCOM/73, 
board  chair,  Carleton  University  partner 
PricewaterhouseCoopers,  Ottawa,  (ret'd) 


Nominate  your  fellow  graduates  for  the  201 5  awards. 
For  more  information,  visit  carleton.ca/alumni. 


This  award,  a  stylized 


interpretation  of  the 


Carleton  University  raven. 


was  created  in  the  School 


of  Industrial  Design 


Upfront 


The  ABCs  of  Success 


For  the  past  two  years,  Carleton  University  Students'  Association  candidates 
running  on  the  A  Better  Carleton  slate  have  swept  the  executive  positions.  Their 
platfornn  emphasizes  student-engagement  and  a  closer  working  relationship  with  the 
•  administration.  The  outgoing  executive  recounts  their  proudest  moments. 


Reda  Zarrug,  VP,  Student  Services.  (Elected  VP, 
Finance,  for  the  2014-15  academic  year) 
"We  have  overseen  the  establishment  of  the 
Health  and  Wellness  Centre  and  the  Multi-Faith 
Centre,  which  will  make  the  student  experience 
that  much  better  at  Carleton  University." 


Maher  Jebara,  VP 
Internal. 
"One  of  our  biggest 
accomplishments  was 
the  increase  in  student 
engagement  and  the 
increase  in  services 
offered  to  students. 
The  highlight  of  this 
has  been  our  support 
for  200-plus  clubs  and 
societies  now  registered 
at  Carleton  University, 
a  30  percent  increase 
from  when  we  first  came 
to  office  in  2012." 


Folarin  Odunayo,  VP,  Finance 
(Elected  CUSA  president  for 
the  2014-1 5  academic  year) 
"I  am  most  proud  of  the 
establishment  of  the 
CUSA  Bursary  Fund.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  kind  of 
nitiative  is  unprecedented, 
and  our  S21 2,000 
commitment  is  one  of  the 
largest  contributions  ever 
recorded  across  the  country." 


Hayley  Dobson,  VP 
Student  Life. 
"I  am  personally 
most  proud  of  Life 
in  Colour,  the  paint 
party  and  concert 
that  was  CUSA's 
contribution  to 
the  first  Carleton 
homecoming 
celebration  in  over 
1 5  years." 


Gina  Parker,  VP,  Student  Issues. 

"I'm  most  proud  of  our  Margaret  Trudeau  event  during 
Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week,  which  brought  in  a  large 
crowd  from  the  Carleton  community,  and  our  $5,000 
donation  to  DIED  (Do  It  For  Daron),  a  youth  mental  health 
initiative  in  the  greater  Ottawa  community." 


Alexander  Golovko,  BAHons/14,  President. 
"I  was  honoured  to  be  the  first  international  student  president 
in  the  history  of  CUSA.  I'm  most  proud  of  the  establishment  of 
the  fall  break.  It  was  an  initiative  led  by  CUSA  and  something 
students  had  been  asking  for  for  a  long  time." 


Measuring  Success:  Helping  students  get  the  most  out  of  their  education  is  a  co-operative  effort.  So  says 
outgoing  CUSA  president  Alexander  Golovko,  who  campaigned  on  a  promise  of  tangible  results  for  the  entire 
student  body.  Notable  successes  under  his  tenure  include  a  fall  break,  lowered  health  plan  fees,  and  a  $212,000 
endowed  student  fund  that  will  see  $1 ,000  bursaries  go  to  10  students  every  year. 
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t3  Panda-monium  Primer 


For  many  alumni,  the  Panda  Game  will  be  the  one  university 
football  matchup  well  watch  all  year,  which  is  why  you  may 
want  to  consult  this  handy  fact  sheet.  This  year's  game  is  not 
until  September  20,  but  it's  never  too  early  to  get  your  game 
chat  down.  Herewith,  a  Panda  reader  for  Ravens  fans  on  the 
legendary  cross-town  rivalry,  plus  a  historical  look  at  pranks 
and  panda-nappings  throughout  the  life  of  Pedro 

So,  who's  playing? 

The  Carleton  Ravens  and  the  Ottawa  U.  Gee  Gees.  The  annual  showdown  was  revived  in  2013  when 
the  Ravens  rejoined  the  league  after  a  15-year  hiatus.  The  Ravens  lost  that  first  matchup  35-10. 
Hope  springs  eternal,  though  the  Paqda  Game,  which  was  launched  in  1955,  hasn't  been  kind  to  the 
Ravens.  They  have  won  just  1 3  games  to  the  Gee  Gee's  32  over  the  history  of  the  rivalry. 

Who's  the  coach? 

Steve  Sumarah,  shown  here,  at  right.  He  has  a  worthy  coaching  pedigree,  heading  up  the  Carleton 
squad  after  six  seasons  in  Halifax  guiding  the  powerhouse  Saint  Mary's  Huskies  to  four  Atlantic 
University  Sport  titles  and  a  Vanier  Cup  appearance.  He's  a  positive  kind  of  guy  but  is  realistic  about 
the  fact  that  building  the  Ravens  squad  into  a  legit  contender  could  take  a  few  years. 

Which  players  should  I  be  watching? 

In  the  pocket  for  Carleton  is  quarterback  Jesse  Mills  (#6).  His  favourite  target  is  wide  receiver 
Kyle  van  Wynsberghe  (#12).  A  rising  star,  in  the  off-season  Van  Wynsberghe  was  part  of  Canada's 
under-19  national  team,  which  competed  in  the  International  Bowl  in  Texas  this  past  February. 
Fellow  receiver  Nate  Behar  (#1 1)  is  also  a  threat  for  the  big  catch.  For  the  possibility  of  a  big  return, 
focus  on  Tunde  Adeleke  (#2)  who  came  up  huge  in  last  year's  Panda  with  a  record-setting  129-yard 
run — the  largest  kick  return  in  Canadian  University  history.  Finally,  keep  your  eye  on  linebacker 
Leon  Cenerini  (#44),  who  led  the  country  last  year  in  tackles,  tackles  for  loss,  and  forced  fumbles.  A 
formidable  competitor,  he  likes  contact  and  he  likes  winning. 

Anything  else? 

Football's  a  game  of  stoppages.  Nothing  says  you  can't  cheer  on  the  Ravens  and  catch  up  with 
old  friends  at  the  same  time.  Stretch  your  legs  now  and  then  with  an  exploration  of  the  stadium. 

Should  I  lay  down  a  bet? 

It's  never  good  to  bet  with  your  heart,  so  perhaps  avoid  wagering  on  the  actual  game.  At  the  last 
Super  Bowl,  with  the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers  booked  for  the  half-time  performance,  bookies  set  50/50 
odds  that  a  member  of  the  band  would  show  up  shirtless.  Make  your  own  ridiculous  bet  or  two 
ahead  of  Panda,  and  agree  to  spring  for  a  round  if  you  lose. 

Check  carleton. ca/events  later  this  summer  for  game  location,  tickets  and  pre-game  parties. 
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fTi!  The  Bear  Facts 


1:  Number  of  streakers  to  take  to  the 
field  during  last  year's  Panda  Game. 

9:  Number  of  universities  Pedro  the 
Panda  has  visited  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


In  1956,  at  just  one  year  old,  Pedro  is 
nominated  for  president  of  the  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association  but 
forgoes  politics  for  a  life  of  adventure. 

Over  the  next  three  decades,  the  thrill- 
seeking  plush  toy  tours  the  world,  is 
parachuted  into  Lansdowne  Park  and  is 
the  subject  of  numerous  pranks,  including 
being  buried  beneath  a  soccer  field. 

In  the  1960s,  the  mom  of  Ravens  alumnus 
Chris  Thompson,  BCom/80,  sewed  up 
the  battered  bear,  adding  a  University  of 
Western  Ontario  pennant  for  her  older  son, 
John,  who  had  moved  to  London  for  his 
MBA  and  was  playing  for  the  Mustangs. 

Pedro  gets  some  love  in  1977.  Elated  that 
Carleton  has  won  the  Panda  Game  for  the 
first  time  since  1971,  Ravens  player  Dave 
Boles,  BEng/78,  takes  Pedro  home,  kicks 
his  wife-to-be  out  of  the  bed  and  cuddles 
the  panda  for  the- night. 

In  1979,  a  battered  Pedro  is  "retired"  and 
inducted  into  the  Canadian  Football  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Pedro  II  is  born — the  bronze  replica  of  the 
famous  bear  allows  the  tradition  to  live  on. 


40:  Most  points  scored  by  a  Ravens  team 
in  a  Panda  Game.  The  year  was  1964  and 
the  final  score  was  40-33. 

51:  Age  of  The  Old  Crow  Society,  a  group 
of  Carleton  University  alumni  dedicated  to 
furthering  football  at  the  university. 

58:  Age  of  the  original  Pedro  the  Panda. 

3,350:  Number  of  fans  at  last  year's  sold- 
out  game  at  uOttawa  stadium. 

t*^  The  Life  of  Pedro 

Pedro  the  Panda — and  the  Carleton- 
Ottawa  U.  rivalry — is  born  in  1955,  when 
the  fuzzy  bear  is  chosen  as  a  mascot  to 
launch  the  annual  football  game. 


In  1985,  Pedro  finds  himself  held  hostage 
at  Queen's  University  by  the  PLO  (Panda 
Liberation  Organization). 

That  same  year,  a  freed  Pedro  donates  all 
his  profits  from  the  Panda  Game  to  African 
famine  relief  in  a  well-publicized  "Pand-Aid." 

The  bronze  Pedro  uses  his  body  as  a 
canvas,  the  tattoos  recording  the  wins, 
losses  and  big  events  between  1980  and 
1998,  when  the  final  Panda  Game  is  played. 

Pedro  III  makes  his  triumphant  debut  in  2013 
to  mark  the  relaunch  of  the  Carleton  Ravens 
football  program  and  the  revival  of  the  Panda 
Game.  Artist  Dale  Dunning  reproduces  the 
bear  in  brushed  aluminum,  providing  a  clean 
slate  on  which  new  generations  of  champs 
can  record  their  victories. 
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Interactive  study  spaces,  like  this  one  inside  the  Discovery 
Centre,  facilitate  group  projects.  The  centre  opened  in 
November  2013. 


These  treadmill  desks,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
MacOdrum  Library  Discovery  Centre,  have  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  Rideau  Canal  and  the  Experimental  Farm. 
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A  wide-angle  view  of  the  bustling  Discovery 
Centre  inside  Maxwell  MacOdrum  Library. 
There  are  interactive  workspaces,  gaming, 
learning  and  multimedia  labs — and  even  a 
display  of  vintage  video  game  consoles.  It  is 
open  for  alumni  visitors  to  enjoy.  Feel  free 
to  drop  In. 


Cool  School,  Hot  Spots 

New  spaces  have  sprung  up — ^from  study  hubs  that  encourage 
interactivity  to  business  accelerators  that  help  take  good  ideas  to 
market.  A  look  behind  the  doors  at  innovative  spaces  around  cannpus 


Modular  furniture  and  open-concept  spaces 
inside  1 125@Carleton  facilitate  new  ways 
of  working  that  allow  entrepreneurs  to  take 
their  ideas  to  the  world  stage. 


For  alumni  of  a  certain  vintage,  sections  of  the  MacOdrum  Library  were  veritable  no- 
man's  lands.  There  were  nooks  and  corners  that  seemed  far-off  and  eerily  silent — even  for 
a  library. 

Much  has  changed  in  the  past  few 
years.  A  recent  exterior  renovation 
expanded  the  library's  former  porthole 
windows  to  allow  in  much  more  light. 
Many  interior  upgrades  happened  at  the 
same  time  to  open  up  new  spaces. 

One  of  those  spots  is  the  aptly 
named  Discovery  Centre.  Head  to  the 
fourth  floor  past  the  stacks,  and  you 
happen  upon — or  discover — a  dynamic 
new  space  full  of  modular  work  stations, 
design  boards,  a  maker  space  and 
even  an  ode  to  technology  of  a  bygone 
era.  There's  a  display  case  of  Atari  and 
Nintendo  consoles. 

Discussions  and  group  work — the  meta-cognitive,  post-lecture  tasks  that  help  to 
cement  concepts  and  ideas — happen  everywhere,  and  the  energy  is  palpable.  Users 
can  configure  their  own  study  environment,  depending  on  the  project.  There  are  media 
booths  with  large  screens  that  connect  to  tablets  or  computers  to  facilitate  group 
discussion. 

It's  one  of  many  new  spaces  on  campus.  Last  fall,  1 1 25@Carleton  opened  its  doors.  It's 
a  7,500-square-foot  living  laboratory  overlooking  the  Rideau  River. 

"1 125@Carleton  is  an  experimental,  collaborative  place  for  problem  solving,  whether 
focused  on  new  products  and  services  or  addressing  irritants  or  complex, 
'wicked'  problems,"  says  1125's  executive  director,  Mary  Herbert-Copley. 

"These  kinds  of  labs  are  prevalent  in  Europe  and  growing  in  popularity 
across  the  globe  but  are  fairly  new  on  the  Canadian  landscape,"  she  says. 

"Many  focus  on  one  set  of  problems — incubation  of  new  ideas  or  a 
sole  focus  on  social  challenges — but  1 125@Carleton  is  open  to  a  range 
of  challenges  that  contribute  to  building  sustainable  communities  and 
prosperity." 

She  says  the  lab  embraces  a  true  interdisciplinary  approach  bringing 
academics,  researchers  and  students  to  the  table  with  business,  the  public 
and  not-for-profit  sectors  and  the  community.  "Together  we  will  tap  all 
needed  assets  to  design  more  sustainable  solutions,"  Herbert-Copley  says. 
"Our  philosophy  is,  innovation  begets  innovation." 


The  MakerBot  3-D  printer  inside  the  Discovery 
Centre  is  popular  with  industrial  design  students  who 
print  prototypes  and  year-end  projects. 


Coming  Up:  The  former  Reader's  Digest  Resource  Room  in  the  St.  Patrick's 
building  will  become  a  business  accelerator  space  for  students  wishing  to 
take  their  ideas  to  market.  The  space  will  house  the  Nicol  Entrepreneurial 
Institute. 
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FIGHTING  FOR  A 
FREE  PRESS 

WILFRID  EGGLESTON'S  FRUSTRATIONS  WITH  THE  NEWS  BUSINESS  LED  HIM  TO  BECOME 
CANADA'S  PIONEER  JOURNALISM  EDUCATOR.  HIS  LEGACY  LIVES  ON  THROUGH  CARLETON'S 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND  COMMUNICATION,  WHERE  ACADEMICS  AND  REPORTERS 
ARE  FACING  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  AN  EVER-EVOLVING  BUSINESS. 

THIS  LOOK  BACK  AT  EGGLESTON'S  ROLE  IN  ESTABLISHING  THE  COUNTRY'S  LEADING 
JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  IS  THE  THIRD  IN  A  SERIES  ON  CARLETON'S  FOUNDERS  BY  HISTORIAN 
MARK  BOURRIE,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  BOOK  KILL  THE  MESSENGERS:  STEPHEN 

HARPER'S  ASSAULT  ON  YOUR  RIGHT  TO  KNOW. 


PHOTOS  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  AND  RESEARCH  COLLECTIONS 
OF  CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
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Senior  journalism  students  gather  around  a  table 
in  1958  to  discuss  newspapers  with  Professor 
Wilfrid  Eggleston.  Carleton  University  was  the 
only  university  in  Canada  to  grant  a  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  at  the  time. 


Eggleston,  second 
from  left,  was  part 
of  The  Rideau 
River  Campus 
Committee,  which 
gathered  on  the 
site  of  the  new 
Carleton  College  in 
July  1954. 


On  August  13,  1942,  Wilfrid  Eggleston  sat  at  his  desk  in  his 
Wellington  Street  office,  working  on  a  letter  to  T.S.  Stone, 
head  of  the  intelligence  division  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  and  effectively  the  country's  top  spy.  Stone 
believed  that  Canada's  newspapers  were  hemorrhaging  secrets  to 
the  Germans  and  that  Eggleston,  as  chief  English-language  censor, 
should  either  make  the  media  follow  the  censorship  rules  or  turn  his 
job  over  to  the  military. 

Eggleston,  a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man  who  is  remembered  by 
some  friends,  colleagues  and  students  as  shy  and  by  all  of  them  as 
smart  and  strong-minded,  fought  back.  The  press  censors,  Eggleston 
told  Stone,  had  two  jobs:  keeping  military  secrets  out  of  the  media 
and  stopping  the  flow  of  fascist  propaganda  into  the  country's 
newspapers  and  radios,  especially  in  Quebec. 

But,  he  reminded  Stone,  the  news  media  had  their  own  role  in 
the  war.  Without  honest  reporters  and  editors  providing  an  accurate 
description  of  what  was  happening  in  Canada  and  overseas,  people 
would  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  France  had  tough 
censorship  in  1940,  and  that  country  had  collapsed  in  just  six  weeks. 
Without  discussion  and  debate  of  political  issues,  Canada  would 
be  just  another  tyranny,  with  no  one  watching  to  ensure  that  the 
country's  war  effort  was  efficient  and  honest. 

Eggleston's  memorandum  was  a  watershed  moment  in  Canadian 
media  history.  It  was  locked  up  in  the  National  Archives  of  Canada 
for  more  than  50  years.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  voluminous  records 
of  Canada's  press  censors  in  the  Second  World  War,  it  shows  how 
Eggleston  blocked  the  military  and  politicians  from  turning  Canada's 
journalists  into  puppets. 

At  the  same  time,  it's  a  record  of  Eggleston's  own  frustrations  with 
the  news  business,  a  frustration  that  led  him  to  become  Canada's 
pioneer  journalism  educator. 


Eggleston  was  born  in  Lincoln,  England,  in  1901  and  brought  to 
Canada  as  an  infant.  His  family  settled  in  a  prairie  farmstead.  He 
moved  east,  earned  a  BA  at  Queen's  University  in  Kingston,  Ont.,  and 
hoped  to  teach  high  school.  Instead,  he  took  a  job  at  the  Lethbridge 
Herald  before  landing  a  job  with  the  Toronto  Star,  a  paper  that 
soon  posted  him  to  Ottawa,  where  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  in  1936. 

FLOURISHING  CAREER 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Star  fired  him  for  running  for  president  of  the 
Press  Gallery  without  clearing  it  with  his  boss,  but  Eggleston  stayed 
in  Ottawa,  flourished  as  a  freelance  writer  and  columnist,  and  edged 
closer  to  government.  In  1937,  he  began  a  two-year  stint  on  the  staff 
of  the  Rowell-Sirois  Royal  Commission  on  federal-provincial  relations. 

Eggleston  was  too  young  to  enlist  in  the  First  World  War,  and  when 
Hitler  invaded  Poland  in  1939,  he  was  by  then  too  old  to  join  the 
armed  forces.  But  he  was  a  committed  anti-fascist  and  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  defeat  Hitler.  Eggleston  was  talked  into  working  as 
a  press  censor  with  the  promise — later  broken — that  he  would  quickly 
be  transferred  to  the  Wartime  Information  Board,  the  government's 
propaganda  arm. 

He  and  the  handful  of  press  censors  spread  thinly  across  the 
country — almost  all  of  them,  like  Eggleston,  journalists — had  to  keep 
U-boat  captains  from  knowing  about  convoy  sailings  from  Halifax, 
kill  stories  about  Nazi  spy  drops  on  the  East  Coast,  prevent  West 
Coast  papers  from  publishing  stories  about  Japanese  balloon  bombs 
aloft  over  the  coast  on  the  jet  stream  and,  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  war,  hide  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb.  At  the  same  time, 
he  worked  hard  to  protect  Tommy  Shoyama,  the  country's  sole 
Japanese-Canadian  editor,  who  later  went  on  to  a  brilliant  career  in 
the  public  service  and  became  one  of  the  architects  of  medicare. 
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Eggleston  gives  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  party,  circa  1966,  before  he  retired 
as  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Comnnunication.  He  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  that  same  year  and  remarked  in 
his  address  that  the  success  of  the  school 
and  its  graduates  had  been  continuously  and 
extensively  affected  by  the  growing  calibre  of 

the  whole  university. 


Professor  Eggleston  and  journalism 
students  read  The  Compass,  a 
publication  put  out  by  journalism 
students,  circa  1960. 


In  the  fall  of  1944,  Eggleston  told  his  federal  employers  that  he  was  quitting.  Like  most 
people,  he  expected  the  war  to  be  over  in  weeks.  There  would,  however,  be  one  last  crisis: 
the  mutiny  of  draftee  troops  in  British  Columbia  and  London,  Ont.,  over  the  politically  toxic 
issue  of  conscription.  The  government  wanted  to  respond  to  the  protests  by  handing  over 
press  censorship  to  the  military.  Eggleston  was  called  into  a  meeting  of  Mackenzie  King's 
cabinet,  where,  again,  he  successfully  argued  for  a  free  press. 

Eggleston  worried  he  would  not  be  able  to  resume  his  freelance  career  after  the  war.  He  was 
wrong.  Within  weeks  of  leaving  his  job  as  censor,  he  was  writing  for  The  Economist,  Business 
Weeic,  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  some  of  Canada's  biggest  newspapers  and  magazines. 


OTTAWA'S  NEW  UNIVERSITY 

During  the  war,  though,  things  had  been  put  in  motion  that  would  change  Eggleston's  life. 
He  had  taught  a  course  in  English  literature  at  the  fledgling  Carleton  College. 

Ottawa's  new  university  had  no  building,  no  government  money  and  a  tiny  faculty.  Oliver 
Mowat  Biggar,  an  Ottawa  lawyer  who  was,  from  1940  until  1942,  Eggleston's  boss  at 
Censorship,  was  part  of  the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which 
raised  the  money  to  start  Carleton  and  combed  through  Ottawa's  bureaucracy  for  faculty 
members. 
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During  the  war,  Henry  Marshall  Tory,  the  first  president  of  Carleton  College,  approached 
Eggleston  for  advice  on  setting  up  a  journalism  program.  In  early  1947,  Tory  died  and  Maxwell 
MacOdrum  succeeded  him  as  college  president.  MacOdrum  realized  that  journalism  would 
attract  far  more  students  than  Tory  had  expected  and  lobbied  Eggleston  to  join  the  faculty 
and  design  a  coherent  program.  Eggleston  resisted  MacOdrum's  offers  because  he  was  afraid 
an  academic  job  would  kill  his  writing  career  just  as  book  publishers  were  beginning  to  show 
an  interest  in  his  fiction  and  journalism.  But  he  took  the  job,  and  there  were  several  reasons 
why.  His  memoirs  record  his  sense  of  a  debt  to  the  returning  veterans  who  filled  Carleton's 
classes,  a  sense  reinforced  by  being  shielded  himself  from  fighting  in  both  wars. 

That  was  the  public  explanation.  There  was  a  private  one.  During  the  war,  Eggleston  and 
his  colleagues  had  taken  a  long  look  at  Canada's  media  and  had  seen  its  faults.  As  the  war 
progressed,  publishers  used  censorship  as  an  excuse  to  cut  reporting  budgets  and  avoid 
messy  controversies. 

The  publishers'  submissive  attitude  to  censorship  also  distressed  Eggleston  because  he 
was  given  to  deep  reflection  on  the  role  of  journalism  in  society.  After  the  war,  Eggleston 
wrote  to  a  friend:  "In  its  anxiety  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  press  of  Canada  as  a  whole  leaned  backward  in  carrying  out 
censorship  directives  and  in  'suffering  in  silence'  government  policies  of  secrecy  in  military 
matters." 

He  believed  the  wartime  press  had  a  duty  of  "criticizing  and  opposing  any  policies  of 
secrecy  which  could  be  demonstrated  to  go  beyond  what  was  necessary  and  desirable."  So 
it's  not  surprising  that  Eggleston  tried  to  change  journalism  by  developing  a  professional 
school  at  Carleton  University  for  the  education  of  reporters  and  editors. 

He  began  teaching  classes  in  the  basement  of  Knox  Church  on  Elgin  Street.  Then  the  tiny 
journalism  school  found  a  home  in  the  Glebe  when  Carleton  College  bought  the  old  Ottawa 
Ladies'  College  building  on  First  Avenue,  moving  later,  with  the  rest  of  the  university,  to 
the  Rideau  River  campus.  Eggleston  staffed  the  journalism  school  with  reporters  from  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery,  most  of  them  teaching  just  one  or  two  courses  a  year.  As  well, 


A  class  with  Professor  Wilfrid 
Eggleston,  circa  1958. 
Journalism  students  then  and 
now  will  be  familiar  with  this 
key  lecture.  The  notes  on  the 
board  list  defences  for  libel, 
including  justification,  fair 
comment  and  privilege. 


he  realized  that  the  school  could  use  the 
federal  public  service  resources  in  Ottawa 
to  offer  top-tier  perspectives  and  training  in 
political  journalism. 

Informed  by  Eggleston's  view  of  the  role 
of  journalism  in  society,  the  curriculum 
required  students  (many  of  them  former 
soldiers)  to  take  courses  in  politics, 
economics  and  public  administration, 
most  of  them  taught  by  people  seconded 
from  the  federal  government.  From  the 
beginning,  the  program's  popularity  ensured 
high  admission  standards. 

Under  Eggleston's  guidance,  and  despite 
his  lifetime  involvement  in  print  media, 
the  curriculum  evolved  to  include  radio, 
television  and  new  media  journalism  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  offer  master's  studies  in 
journalism  and  journalism  studies. 

Eggleston  was  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communication  until  1966, 
building  its  reputation  as  the  best  in  the 
country.  He  died  in  1986,  still  bound  by 
secrecy  laws  that  prevented  him  from  talking 
about  the  war  work  that  inspired  him  to  try 
to  improve  journalism  through  education 

At  his  funeral,  one  eulogy  came  from 
Cmdr.  C.S.  Little,  former  head  of  intelligence 
for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  Through  the 
war,  he  and  Eggleston  had  sparred  over  the 
release  of  details  of  submarine  attacks  along 
the  coast  of  the  Maritimes  and  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

Eggleston  left  behind  solid  scholarship 
on  Canadian  literature,  popular  history, 
fiction  and  poetry.  His  book  on  the  history 
of  Ottawa,  The  Queen's  Choice,  is  still  the 
go-to  reference  for  information  on  the 
city's  early  years,  and  his  standards  are  still 
embedded  in  the  journalism  curriculum. 
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IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  DEGREE  IN  DECLINE?  THE  DISCUSSION 
HAS  DOMINATED  HEADLINES  AND  CONFERENCES,  WITH  PARTICULAR  | 
FOCUS  ON  THE  WORTH  OF  A  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE.  j 
DETRACTORS  SAY  IT'S  A  DIRECT  LINE  TO  A  CAREER  AS  A  LATTE  | 
SLINGER.  ITS  CHAMPIONS  LAUD  THE  BA'S  EMPHASIS  ON  CRITICAL 
THINKING.  WHERE  IS  THE  REAL  VALUE?  TO  FIND  SOME  ANSWERS, 
WE  LOOK  AT  THE  DEBATE  AND  THE  CAREER  PATHS  OF  FIVE  RECENT 

GRADUATES  MAKING  THEIR  WAY  IN  THE  WORLD 

BY  JENNIFER  CAMPBELL 
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The  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education  isn't  about  the  facts  the  student 
learns  but,  rather,  "the  training  of  the  mind  to  think  something  that 
cannot  be  learned  from  textbooks." 
That  quote  comes  from  Albert  Einstein,  a  man  more  readily  associated 
with  the  study  of  science  than  the  humanities.  Though  he  did  study  science 
and  made  his  biggest  marks  there,  he  clearly  understood  that  the  liberal  arts 
produce  creative  thinkers — ones  who  are  curious  about  their  surroundings. 

More  recently,  Matthew  W.  Barrett,  former  chairman  of  Bank  of  Montreal  and 
later  Barclay's  Bank,  made  similar  observations.  "I  used  to  joke  that  if  you  can  find 
me  someone  who  has  a  degree  in  figuring  out  patterns  of  imagery  in  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales,  I  can  teach  him  to  break  down  a  balance  sheet  in  30  minutes," 
he  told  The  Globe  and  Mail.  "What  you  want  is  a  mind.  A  liberal  arts  education 
is  extremely  valuable  for  someone  coming  into  business  because  increasingly, 
business  is  about  context  as  well  as  about  the  technical  aspects." 

Indeed.  Employers  want  people  who  can  think — they  can  be  taught 
anything.  But  that  fact  hasn't  stopped  some  harsh  criticism  being  lobbed 
at  the  trusty  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  over  the  past  few  years.  The  Globe's 
Margaret  Wente  questioned  its  value  in  a  column  headlined  Fries  With  That 
BA?  The  Christian  Science  Mon/tor  asked  whether  the  bachelor's  degree  has 
become  "undervalued,  overpriced  and  beleaguered." 

Many  have  measured  its  value  in  the  context  of  return  on  investment:  if 
a  man  starts  his  BA  working  as  a  lawn  mower  and  when  he's  done,  he  goes 
back  to  working  as  a  lawn  mower,  is  he  better  off?  Experts  such  as  Martha  C. 
Nussbaum,  author  of  Not  for  Profit:  Why  Democracy  Needs  the  Humanities, 
argue  he  is  because  he's  now  a  thinking  person  and  therefore  a  more 
valuable  member  of  society. 

"A  BA  isn't  training  for  a  job — it's  training  for  life,"  says  John  Osborne, 
Carleton's  dean  of  arts  and  social  sciences,  invoking  what  he  acknowledges 
is  a  cliche,  but  he  says  the  idea  still  has  merit.  "There's  a  reason  you  can't 
go  directly  into  law,"  Osborne  says.  "Because  they  want  you  to  get  those 
transferable  skills  first." 

Donna  Morris,  BA/89,  says  the  BA  provides  a  strong  foundation  for 
launching  a  career.  She  is  senior  vice  president  of  People  and  Places  at 
Adobe  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  is  responsible  for  a  team  that  hires  and 
develops  employees.  "I  believe  a  BA  provides  broad  exposure  and  makes 
individuals  learning-agile — which  is  critical,"  she  says. 

Osborne  says  the  BA's  bad  rap  is  changing  as  established  professionals 
highlight  its  benefits.  Carleton  has  a  task  force — the  University  Panel  on  the 
Future  Development  of  the  BA — that  is  working  on  enrolment  and  retention. 

And  on  the  subject  of  value,  there's  no  question  that  BAs  make  more  money 
in  their  fields  than  those  without.  Those  who  study  social  sciences  and  law  at 
CEGEP  or  college  make  less  than  $50,000  a  year  on  average,  while  bachelor's 
degree  graduates  in  the  same  subject  areas  make  more  than  580,000, 
according  to  Statistics  Canada.  In  the  humanities,  college  graduates  make 
about  $50,000,  while  bachelor's  degree  graduates  make  more  than  570,000. 

There's  also  plenty  of  variety  in  the  jobs  that  graduates  find.  Another  survey 
by  Statistics  Canada  broke  down  the  breadth  of  jobs  that  history  graduates, 
for  example,  secured.  They  included  education,  business,  law,  arts  and  culture, 
and  computer  and  information  systems.  Here  we  look  at  five  BA  graduates 
who  prove  that  learning  to  think  is  the  degree's  most  valuable  teaching. 
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THE  WRITER:  SARAH  LABRECQUE,  BAH0NS/08, 
SUSTAINABLE  CONTENT  COORDINATOR,THE  GUARDIAN.  UK 

Sarah  LaBrecque's  journey  to  becoming  a  writer  and  editor  for  the 
sustainable  business  section  at  the  venerable  Guardian  newspaper 
may  seem  circuitous.  But  on  day  one  of  her  undergraduate  degree 
at  Carleton  University  in  2003,  she  told  one  professor  what  she 
eventually  wanted  to  do:  be  a  writer. 

The  28-year-old  Ottawa  native  started  her  undergraduate  degree 
in  English  but  fell  in  love  with  environmental  studies,  partly  because 
of  her  inspiring  professor,  Patricia  Ballamingie,  who,  on  that  first  day, 
asked  her  students  what  they  wanted  to  do  as  a  career.  LaBrecque 
blurted  out  her  plan.  "What  kind  of  writer?"  her  professor  asked. 
LaBrecque  wasn't  sure. 

It  would  be  about  10  years  before  she  finally  nailed  down  what  she 
wanted  to  write  about — sustainability  and  the  environment — but  the 
end  game  had  its  beginnings  on  that  day. 

"I  finally  figured  out  what  to  write  about,"  LaBrecque  says, 
laughing,  as  she  "finishes  her  workday  at  The  Guardian. 

Her  section  of  The  Guardian  is  part  of  what  they  call  "the 
professional  networks,"  which  includes  content  centred  around 
professions — such  as  teaching  or  health  care — and  the  information 
those  professionals  need. 

"We're  the  leading  voice  in  what's  going  on  in  the  business 
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world  from  a  sustainability  perspective,"  LaBrecque  says. 
"There's  everything  from  personal  finance  to  water  conservation 
and  climate  change." 

In  November  2013,  she  began  working  as  content  co-ordinator,  a 
job  that  requires  her  to  commission  stories,  post  sponsored  content, 
research  interactive  projects,  produce  Twitter  lists  and  put  together 
photo  galleries.  She  also  does  some  writing  and  reporting  and 
occasionally  moderates  live  chats  on  the  website. 

"We  just  had  one  on  the  water/food/energy  nexus  and  how  they 
intersect,"  she  says.  "We  get  together  a  panel  of  experts,  and  we'll  have 
a  live  online  debate.  Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  their  questions." 

The  route  to  The  Guardian  began  after  she  completed  her  degree 
at  Carleton.  She  initially  went  to  the  U.K.,  where  she  worked  odd 
jobs.  She  then  returned  to  her  hometown  and  worked  for  two 
NGOs — One  Change  and  Enviro  Centre. 

At  that  point,  she  decided  to  pursue  communications.  She  had 
done  a  minor  in  mass  communications  at  Carleton  and  wanted 
to  add  to  that,  so  she  enrolled  in  Concordia's  one-year  graduate 
diploma  in  communications  program.  It  was  through  this  program 
that  she  landed  the  current  gig — one  of  her  professors  knew  her 
boss  at  The  Guardian  and  recommended  her  for  the  job — which 
has  been  a  dream  come  true.  She's  now  a  scribe  who  writes  about 
her  passions. 


THE  CULTURE  HAWK:  KWENDE  KEFENTSE.  BA/11, 
MUNICIPAL  PLANNER,  CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Municipal  cultural  planner  Kwende  Kefentse  did  exactly  what 
Carleton  University's  dean  of  arts  and  social  sciences  John  Osborne 
suggests  one  should  do  with  a  BA:  explore.  He  figured  out  what  he 
wanted  "to  know  about"  and  then  found  a  way  to  study  exactly  that. 

He  started  in  the  Bachelor  of  Humanities  program,  a  small 
interdisciplinary  program  that  presents  the  history  of  Western 
civilization  in  different  subject  areas,  including  religions  of  the  world, 
ancient  philosophy,  literature/fine  arts  and,  finally,  political  science 
and  political  philosophy. 

"You  end  up  reading  primary  texts  instead  of  books  about  the 
books,  which  is  great,"  Kefentse  says. 

In  his  fourth  year,  he  struggled  to  find  a  professor  to  supervise  his 
directed  study  idea,  which  was  to  explore  how  urban  culture  and 
hip  hop  are  connected.  In  the  end,  he  found  a  film  course  called 
Cinematic  Cities,  and  through  that,  he  was  able  to  crystallize  his 
ideas.  He  ended  up  taking  architecture  and  geography  classes  to 
finally  bring  the  paper  together. 

"In  the  end,  probably  at  my  mom's  urging,  I  combined  four  years  of 
humanities,  film  and  geography  to  get  my  BA,"  he  says. 

The  31 -year-old  is  also  a  DJ,  and  in  2005,  while  he  was  studying, 
he  was  writing  for  the  Ottawa  Xpress  weekly  paper.  Through  that  job. 
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he  met  writer  Richard  Florida,  an  urban  studies  theorist  and  now  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Florida  hired  Kefentse  to  write 
the  "creative  class  exchange"  blog  for  his  think-tank. 

"Through  that,  I  ended  up  connecting  with  sonneone  at  city 
hall,  and  then  they  ended  up  creating  this  job  where  I'd  work  on 
the  renewal  of  the  city's  cultural  plan,"  he  recalls.  "I  work  with  the 
community  to  develop  a  strategy  for  arts,  culture  and  heritage."  He 
started  that,  his  current  job,  in  2009. 

"All  the  things  I've  done  led  to  this  job  that  plays  to  all  the 
strengths  I  developed  in  school,"  he  says.  "I  didn't  know  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  cultural  developer  job,  an  occupation  that  crossed 
the  aspects  I  was  pursuing  academically.  To  have  something  there  for 
me  that  was  well  tuned  to  those  interests,  I  think  that's  really  cool.  My 
BA  was  unconventional — there  were  a  lot  of  twists  and  turns.  I  knew 
what  I  wanted  to  know  about,  and  I  used  all  the  resources  at  the 
university  to  try  and  put  that  together  for  myself.  That's  one  of  the 
values  of  the  BA — that  you  can  do  that." 


THE  SCHOLAR:  AARON  MILLS,  BAHONS/05,  PHD 
CANDIDATE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VICTORIA 

Aaron  Mills  may  have  been  a  rare  recruit:  he  didn't  enroll  at 
Carleton  University  to  improve  his  future  employment  prospects. 
Rather,  he  did  so  to  become  a  better  thinker.  It  launched  him  into  a 
lifetime  and  a  career  spent  doing  more  of  the  same. 

"I  took  away  a  vastly  improved  capacity  for  critical  and  analytic 
thought.  It's  had  huge  benefits  in  grad  school,  law  school  and,  most 
importantly,  my  daily  life,"  says  the  33-year-old  English  literature  and 
philosophy  graduate. 

After  Carleton,  Mills  took  a  gap  year.  He  worked  briefly  for  the 
Competition  Bureau  before  taking  four  months  to  backpack  through 
16  European  countries.  "That  was  great  for  instilling  a  sense  of 
resourcefulness,"  he  says  with  a  laugh. 

After  Europe,  it  was  on  to  the  University  of  Toronto  law  school  and 
then  Yale  University  for  a  one-year  Master  of  Law  program.  Today, 
he's  doing  a  PhD  in  indigenous  legal  studies  at  the  University  of 
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Victoria  as  a  2013  Vanier  Canada  graduate  scholar  (a  $50,000-a-year 
fellowship).  He  was  recently  named  a  2014  Trudeau  Scholar,  which 
gives  him  an  additional  $20,000  for  travel  and  research  needs. 

"It  also  offers  membership  in  their  community.  It's  an  amazing 
forum  to  test  my  ideas  and  refine  my  arguments,"  Mills  says. 

It  was  while  in  Toronto  that  he  became  deeply  involved  in  issues  of 
justice  for  indigenous  peoples.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anishinaabe 
clan  through  his  estranged  father  but  grew  up  off-reserve  with  his 
single  mom,  a  non-indigenous  woman.  As  such,  he  didn't  think 
he  had  any  business  advocating  for  indigenous  peoples — until  a 
professor  encouraged  him.  He  soon  started  making  connections  to 
his  own  Couchiching  First  Nation  in  southern  Ontario. 

"Now  I'm  deeply  immersed  in  that  cultural  tradition  in  terms  of  my 
world  view,  spiritual  practices,  values,  conception  of  justice,"  he  says.  "It 
holds  a  great  deal  of  meaning  to  me,  and  it  drives  my  academic  path." 

His  doctoral  project  will  show  how  the  Anishinaabe  legal  order 
works  so  that  communities  that  want  to  adopt  it  have  a  resource — a 
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kind  of  constitution. 

"I'm  creating  it  in  the  belief  that  the  lives  of  indigenous  peoples  will 
be  greatly  improved  if  they  are  able  to  live  under  their  own  systems 
of  law,"  he  says.  "If  we're  going  to  live  together  in  a  way  that's  based 
on  mutual  respect  as  opposed  to  colonial  domination,  the  dialogue 
has  to  start  with  our  constitutions." 

Mills  is  clear  that  the  project  is  about  today's  society  and  the  future, 
but  he  wants  to  look  to  traditions  to  see  if  there's  a  better  way  of 
governing. 
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THE  GLOBETROTTER:  ALANA  DUNBAR,  BAHONS/14,  CREATIVE  MANAGER,  MARIE 
STORES  TANZANIA 

Alana  Dunbar  met  one  of  her  biggest  challenges  so  far  when  she  started  her  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  at  Carleton  University. 

"My  passion  is  African  studies,"  the  23-year-old  says  matter-of-factly  from  her  current  home 
in  Tanzania — though  she's  not  entirely  sure  why  it's  her  passion.  "I  can't  connect  it  to  any  one 
event.  I  just  decided." 

After  a  false  start  in  journalism,  she  became  part  of  the  first  cohort  to  enroll  in  Carleton's 
African  Studies  101.  "I  didn't  thrive  at  the  beginning.  It  was  the  first  bad  grade  I've  ever  had 
in  my  whole  life,  and  I  think  it  made  me  fight  harder.  From  then  on,  I  was  completely  driven." 

She  loved  the  multidisciplinary  aspect  of  her  program,  which  allowed  her  to  study 
everything  from  literature  and  history  to  anthropology,  race  studies  and  religion. 

"Because  the  [curriculum]  is  so  diverse,  you  get  to  connect  dots  you  otherwise  wouldn't 
see,"  she  says.  "For  a  lot  of  students,  you  might  not  thrive  in  certain  classes,  but  you  can 


apply  your  learning  to  another  course." 

She  took  full  advantage  of  the  course 
offerings  and  did  an  exchange  semester  in 
Tanzania,  finishing  her  BA  in  four  and  a  half 
years. 

When  she  returned  to  Canada  in 
September  201 3,  she  yearned  for  Africa.  She 
discovered  the  Ontario  government's  Global 
Edge  Grant,  which  would  pay  to  get  her 
anywhere,  provided  she  was  working  with  an 
entrepreneur  on  international  improvement. 
She  contacted  Sarah  Scott,  an  event  planner 
she  had  previously  worked  with  in  Dar  es 
Salaam.  "I  knew  I  could  learn  from  her," 
Dunbar  says. 

She  wanted  to  learn  how  to  run  events 
for  NGOs  and  charities,  but  Scott  didn't 
have  any  relevant  clients,  so  they  put  it  on 
hold — for  a  week.  That's  when  Marie  Stopes 
Tanzania,  an  NGO  that  encourages  family 
planning,  gender  advocacy  and  reproductive 
health,  offered  Sarah  Scott  a  one-year 
contract  for  a  communications  campaign. 
Dunbar  was  soon  back  in  Tanzania  as  Scott's 
creative  project  manager.  She'll  be  there  until 
December  unless  she  decides  to  enroll  in  a 
master's  program  in  the  fall. 

"I  am  torn,  because  I  have  two  passions: 
one  is  gender  and  reproductive  health  and 
the  other  African  literature.  I'm  still  in  search 
of  how  to  combine  these  two  things." 

At  this  point,  she  says  she'll  definitely  do 
a  master's  but  can  see  herself  returning  to 
Tanzania.  "I've  laid  down  some  roots  here," 
she  says.  Skype  and  Facetime  allow  her  to 
stay  in  touch  with  her  parents,  brother  and 
sister  in  Fergus,  Ont. 
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THE  CONSERVATIONIST:  HILARY  GRANT,  BAHONS/12, 
HERITAGE  DESIGNATIONS  ADVISER,  GOVERNMENT  OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 

When  Hilary  Grant  looks  at  old  buildings,  she  sees  stories — stories 
from  the  past,  stories  she  wants  to  preserve. 

"My  family  history  is  from  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,"  she  says. 
"When  I  was  young,  I  was  really  struck  by  the  place.  I  fell  in  love  with  its 
buildings,  only  later  to  find  out  they  were  built  by  my  family  when  they 
first  came  to  Newfoundland.  I  felt  such  a  powerful  connection  to  them." 

She  was  equally  struck  by  buildings  in  her  hometown  of  St.  John's, 
such  as  the  Anglican  cathedral,  where,  as  she  puts  it,  "People  were 
coming  together  as  a  community  to  build  these  places."  She  was 
almost  immediately  and  irrevocably  committed  to  understanding 
how  one  can  feel  the  presence  of  the  past  in  older  buildings,  and 
she  wanted  to  preserve  the  buildings  as  a  testament  to  what  her 
ancestors  had  built.  "We  look  at  artifacts  in  museums  all  the  time,  but 
this  idea  of  stepping  into  a  building — the  permanence  and  its  place  in 
the  community — really  intrigued  me." 

So,  how  to  make  a  career  of  it?  Enter  Carleton's  BA  in  history  and 
theory  of  architecture,  Canada's  only  undergraduate  degree  that 
allows  students  to  specialize  in  architectural  history.  She  liked  the 
career  possibilities  that  would  open  up:  urban  planning,  heritage 


conservation,  architecture,  architectural  history.  "I  knew  that's  what  I 
loved,  and  I  really  didn't  want  to  have  to  wait  to  specialize." 

In  just  six  years  since  first  enrolling  at  Carleton,  she  has  had 
a  surprising  number  of  jobs.  Even  during  the  summers,  she  had 
jobs  in  her  field.  She  worked,  for  example,  as  a  co-ordinator  for 
Newfoundland's  Doors  Open,  a  festival  that  gives  the  public  access 
to  otherwise  private  buildings.  She  did  valuable  placements  with 
Parks  Canada  and  the  National  Capital  Commission  and  worked  at 
the  Canadian  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

After  her  undergrad,  she  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
complete  her  master's  in  archaeology,  heritage  and  museum  studies. 
She  returned  to  Canada  in  2013  and  immediately  went  to  work  at  her 
current  job,  as  heritage  designations  adviser  in  the  Ministry  of  Parks, 
Culture  and  Sport.  There,  the  24-year-old  administers  provincial 
legislation  that  helps  municipalities  designate  heritage  properties. 
"How  can  that  not  be  rewarding?"  she  asks. 

The  strength  of  the  Carleton  BA?  The  faculty  understands  you  need 
a  complete  CV  when  you  graduate.  "Your  BA  is  only  going  to  be  one 
line,"  she  says.  "They  let  students  find  opportunities  that  allow  them 
to  be  unique.  They  know  not  everyone  who  does  an  arts  degree  is 
going  to  be  a  professor."  Her  current  boss  told  her  she  was  hired,  in 
part,  because  of  her  strong  work  history. 
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. . .AND  BIG  CONCERNS. 
DATA  SCIENCE  IS  THE  NEXT  FRONTIER  OF 
INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY- 
AS  THE  WORLD'S  DATA  GROWS  EXPONENTIALLY-. 
INDUSTRY-.  ACADEMIA-.  GOVERNMENT-.  NON-PROFITS 

AND  HIGH-TECH  ORGANIZATIONS  ARE  TRYING  TO 
UNDERSTAND  HOU  BEST  TO  ACQUIRE-.  ANALYZE  AND 
MANAGE  MASSIVE  AMOUNTS  OF  INFORMATION. 
A  LOOK  AT  THE  PERILS  AND  THE  POTENTIAL  OF 

BIG  DATA 
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ig  data.  For  some  people,  the  very  term 
conjures  up  a  giant  cornucopia  pumping 
out  precious  information  to  be  harvested, 
stored,  analyzed  and  applied  to  fuel  new 
and  potent  remedies  to  society's  problems. 

Enthusiasts  such  as  Viktor  Mayer- 
Schonberger  and  Kenneth  Cukier,  authors 
last  year  of  Big  Data:  A  Revolution  That 
Will  Transform  How  We  Live,  Work 
and  Think,  say  big  data  will  become 
"part  of  the  solution  to  pressing  global 
problems  like  addressing  climate  change, 
eradicating  disease  and  fostering  good 
governance  and  economic  development." 
Another  convert,  Michael  Macy,  director  of  the  social  dynamics 
laboratory  at  Cornell  University,  ranks  big  data  up  there  with  other 
game-changing  tools  such  as  the  Hubble  space  telescope  or  the  MR!. 
"We  have  an  opportunity  to  find  patterns  that  were  never  visible 
before,"  he  recently  told  The  Globe  and  Mail. 

Carleton  evolutionary  geneticist  Alex  Wong  echoes  that  sentiment. 
"One  of  the  promises  with  big  data,"  he  says,  "is  the  ability  to  see 
patterns  we  wouldn't  have  seen  with  smaller  datasets." 

For  those  of  gloomier  disposition,  however,  big  data  sounds 
ominously  like  something  Big  Brother  eats  for  breakfast.  It  is  an 
irreversible  juggernaut  that  will  undermine  personal  privacy  and  hand 
over  even  more  control  of  our  lives  to  big  machines  and  the  mega- 
corporations  and  shadowy  government  departments  that  control  them. 

"A  child  born  today  will  grow  up  with  no  conception  of  privacy 
at  all,"  American  document  leaker  Edward  Snowden  warned  last 
year.  "They'll  never  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  private  moment 


to  themselves — an  unrecorded,  unanalyzed  thought.  And  that's 
a  problem,  because  privacy  matters;  privacy  is  what  allows  us  to 
determine  who  we  are  and  who  we  want  to  be." 

In  his  provocative  book  Who  Owns  the  Future?,  big-data  skeptic 
Jaron  Lanier  makes  a  distinction  between  "scientific  big  data,  like 
data  about  galaxy  formation,  weather  or  flu  outbreaks,"  and  "big 
data  about  people."  While  the  former  shows  great  promise,  the 
latter,  he  says,  "remains  protean,  contradictory  and  often  unreliable." 
Even  fans  like  Mayer-Schonberger  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
use  of  big  data  to  forecast  human  behaviour.  He  warns  of  a  potential 
"dictatorship  of  data"  and  urges  safeguards  "to  ensure  big  data  does 
not  control  us. 

"We  have  to  be  careful  we  hold  people  to  account  for  what  they've 
done,"  he  told  CBC  Radio  recently,  "not  what  they're  predicted  to  do." 

Certainly,  there  is  a  Jekyll-and-Hyde  nature  to  big  data,  something 
both  exhilarating  in  its  promise  and  terrifying  in  its  possibilities.  That's 
a  lot  of  fuss  over  a  concept  that  lacks  even  a  formal  definition.  In 
broad  terms,  big  data  is  the  gathering,  storing  and  analyzing  of  huge 
quantities  of  information  in  search  of  hitherto  unverifiable  or  even 
unimagined  patterns  in  virtually  any  field  you  can  think  of.  And  the 
bigger  the  scale,  the  better.  As  American  defence  department  official 
Jeremy  Bash  told  The  New  York  Times:  "If  you're  looking  for  a  needle 
in  a  haystack,  you  need  a  haystack." 

In  very  short  order,  those  haystacks  have  grown  to  unimaginable 
size.  There's  just  so  much  data,  and  it's  pouring  in  from  everywhere — 
but  mostly  as  an  unremunerated  by-product  of  our  daily  lives.  With 
every  Google  search,  every  Facebook  like,  every  smartphone  app, 
every  Walmart  purchase,  the  stacks  grow  a  little  bigger. 

Google  CEO  Eric  Schmidt — whose  corporation  controls  a  good 
chunk  of  this  immensely  valuable  data  lode — explained  it  this  way  at 
a  conference:  "There  was  [sic]  five  exabytes  [five  billion  gigabytes]  of 
information  created  between  the  dawn  of  civilization  through  2003. 
But  that  much  information  is  now  created  every  two  days,  and  the 
pace  is  increasing."  And  that  was  four  years  ago. 

There  are  now,  according  to  one  industry  estimate,  12  billion 
devices  connected  to  the  internet.  In  another  decade,  there  will  be 
50  billion.  "Exploding"  is  more  like  it. 

The  caution  for  researchers  is  not  to  get  drunk  on  all  this  data. 
As  pioneering  American  computer  scientist  Richard  W.  Hamming 
declared  back  in  1962:  "The  purpose  of  computing  is  insight,  not 
numbers." 

At  the  exabyte  scale,  the  very  nature  of  the  insights  obtainable 
can  be  fundamentally  different  too.  The  old-time  notion  of  cause  and 
effect  becomes  significantly  less  significant:  with  big  data,  correlation 
trumps  causation.  "Big  data  can't  tell  us  why  easily — it  can  only  tell  us 
the  what,"  Mayer-Schonberger  says.  "But  often  that's  enough." 

A  case  in  point — retail  colossus  Walmart  records  more  than  a 
million  customer  transactions  every  hour.  In  analyzing  the  data 
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"FOR  THOSE  OF  GLOOMIER 
DISPOSITION-.  BIG  DATA 
SOUNDS  OMINOUSLY  LIKE 
SOMETHING  BIG  BROTHER 
EATS  FOR  BREAKFAST." 


obtained  from  these  transactions,  the  company  noted  that  in 
hurricane-prone  areas,  sales  of  Pop-Tarts  go  through  the  roof  in 
the  days  leading  up  to  a  major  storm.  For  Walmart's  purposes,  the 
reasons  behind  the  sudden  mass  craving  for  Pop-Tarts  aren't  really 
important.  All  that  really  matters  is  making  sure  there's  a  giant  display 
close  to  the  cash  as  the  storm  bears  down. 

Some  correlations  are  useful;  some  aren't.  Big  data  also  tells  us  the 
best  used  car  to  buy,  the  one  with  the  fewest  mechanical  defects,  is  ... 
orange.  As  Mayer-Schonberger  cautions:  "If  we  start  using  correlations 
to  understand  the  causes  of  the  world,  then  we're  in  deep  trouble." 

We're  also  in  deep  trouble  if  we  apply  big  data  to  individuals 
without  reflection  and  without  recourse.  This  could  lead — and  no 
doubt  already  has — to  people  being  turned  down  for  a  job,  a  loan  or 
even  parole,  based  on  an  algorithm's  predictions  about  their  future 
behaviour. 

If,  however,  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  major  pitfalls  of  big 
data — especially  its  potential  to  sabotage  our  privacy  and  to  make 
unwarranted  assumptions  about  how  we  will  act — its  future  looks 
promising  indeed.  As  Mayer-Schonberger  told  CBC  Radio:  "A  big 
data  world  is,  in  many  ways,  going  to  be  better  than  the  world  that 
we  have  today  ....  Big  data  will  actually  help  us  improve  in  many 
areas,  particularly  in  health  and  education." 

To  realize  that  promise,  he  urges  us  to  temper  the  Spockian 
rationality  inherent  in  big  data  with  "human  intuition,  our  creativity, 
our  going  against  the  grain,  our  emotions."  Unless  we  can  manage 
that,  he  warns,  we're  in  danger  of  losing  "the  very  quality  that 
differentiates  us  from  the  algorithms  and  the  data  around  us." 

CARLETON'S  PART  IN  THE  STORY 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  calls  "data  scientist"  the  "sexiest  job 
of  the  21st  century."  Not  bad  for  a  job  title  that  has  been  around  for 
less  than  a  decade. 

Data  is  valuable  only  if  you  can  mine  insights  from  it.  And  that's 
where  the  data  scientists  come  in,  with  the  tools  to  gather,  store, 
manage  and  analyze  huge  amounts  of  information  and  the  talent  to 
make  it  tell  a  useful  story.  To  corporations  and  institutions  sitting  on  a 
mother  lode  of  data,  that's  sexy  indeed. 

But  what  makes  a  data  scientist,  as  opposed  to  someone  who  is 
simply  adept  at  programming  machines  or  crunching  numbers? 
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According  to  Thomas  H.  Davenport  and  D.J.  Patil,  authors  of  the 
Harvard  Business  /?ev/ew  piece,  it's  "an  intense  curiosity — a  desire 
to  go  beneath  the  surface  of  a  problem,  find  the  questions  at  its 
heart  and  distill  them  into  a  very  clear  set  of  hypotheses  that  can  be 
tested." 

And  that  human  element  is  what  prompted  Google's  "digital 
marketing  evangelist"  Avinash  Kaushik  to  coin  his  "10/90  rule"  back 
in  2006.  "If  you  have  a  budget  for  data,"  he  said,  "spend  90  percent 
of  it  on  people  who  can  work  with  the  tools  and  derive  insight  from 
the  data  ...." 

"Think  of  big  data  as  an  epic  wave  gathering  now,  starting  to 
crest,"  says  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  "If  you  want  to  catch  it,  you 
need  people  who  can  surf." 

Where  to  find  these  wave  jockeys  is  another  matter.  According  to 
one  big  IT  company,  by  2015,  there  will  have  been  4.4  million  jobs 
created  to  support  big  data  globally,  but  only  a  third  of  them  will 
actually  be  filled.  The  competition  for  talent  is  going  to  be  cutthroat. 

Says  Cody  Fauser,  chief  technology  officer  at  the  burgeoning 
Ottawa  startup  Shopify:  "There  is  a  huge  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  next  generation  of  data  scientists — the  data  scientist  skilled 
not  only  in  data  analytics  but  also  the  next  generation  of  tools  and 
techniques  that  will  unlock  the  potential  of  tomorrow's  massive 
datasets." 

Right  on  cue,  this  fall  Carleton  University  will  unveil  a  collaborative 
master's  program  in  data  science/analytics.  According  to  John 
ApSimon,  the  university's  director  for  corporate  relations  and,  along 
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with  computer  scientist  Frank  Dehne,  one  of  the  prime  movers 
behind  the  new  program,  the  idea  came  out  of  discussions  with 
industry  partners.  "It  became  clear  in  talking  to  IBM  and  other 
companies  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  severe  shortage  of  trained 
data  scientists  in  the  coming  years,"  says  ApSimon.  "And  this  is 
something  we'd  like  to  help  remedy." 

As  IBM  Canada  president  Dan  Fortin,  BEng/78,  points  out, 
currently  "less  than  one  percent  of  the  2.5  billion  gigabytes  of  data 
generated  every  day  is  examined  for  its  analytic  value.  This  untapped 
resource  makes  the  development  of  analytical  skills  crucial  for  growth 
in  our  Canadian  knowledge  economy." 

Shopify's  Fauser  concurs.  "On  a  daily  basis,  companies  are 
generating  and  storing  more  data  than  ever  before,"  he  says.  "This  is 
very  exciting,  but  without  skilled  data  scientists  to  extract  insights  and 
competitive  advantages  from  the  data,  it  is  worthless  to  the  business." 

Thus  was  born  Carleton's  Institute  for  Data  Science.  What  is  unusual 
about  its  inaugural  master's  program  is  its  interdisciplinary  nature. 
"The  curriculum  is  designed  to  accommodate  students  from  any 
discipline,"  says  ApSimon.  "It's  not  heavily  mathematical  or  computer 
science.  It  focuses  on  how  to  analyze,  how  to  manipulate  data." 

Students  will  share  a  core  curriculum  in  data  science,  developed 
with  the  help  of  IBM,  but  will  earn  a  degree  in  their  original 
discipline — it  could  be  economics  or  biology  or  even  English 
literature. 

"Our  graduates  will  have  an  unusual  set  of  skills,"  ApSimon  says. 
"I've  spoken  to  industrial  partners  about  this  concept,  and  they  see  it 
immediately. " 

Says  IBM's  Fortin:  "Working  in  a  variety  of  disciplines,  these  data 
scientists  will  glean  knowledge  and  insight  that  have  the  potential  to 
change  our  world." 
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The  response  on  campus  to  the  new  program  has  been  equally 
enthusiastic.  Says  systems  and  computer  engineering  associate 
professor  Jim  Green,  "I'm  going  to  be  encouraging  all  my  grad 
students  to  take  this  specialization  so  they  have  basic  training  in  how 
to  think  big,  how  to  apply  effective  analysis  to  large  data,  because  it 
is  becoming  critical  to  most  of  my  projects." 

Carleton  already  has  at  least  a  platoon's  worth  of  researchers. 
Green  among  them,  using  big  data  in  their  work  or  examining  its 
impact  on  our  lives.  Whether  it's  mapping  molecules  or  continents 
or  fighting  for  data  standards  or  legal  standards,  they're  on  the  front 
lines  of  a  massive  social  and  scientific  revolution.  Let's  listen  in. 

BIG  DATA,  TINY  TARGETS 

Tiny  indeed.  Evolutionary  geneticist  Alex  Wong,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  biology,  is  talking  about  germs.  "Right 
now,  it's  pretty  clear  pathogenic  bacteria  are  evolving  faster  than 
we're  able  to  keep  up,"  he  says.  "For  any  given  bacteria,  there  are 
now  resistant  strains  for  any  antibiotics  you  can  throw  at  them.  And 
what's  really  scary  is,  over  the  past  five  or  10  years,  the  antibiotic 
pipeline  has  really  dried  up." 

Battling  potential  superbugs  requires  action  on  multiple  fronts, 
including  tightening  up  irresponsible  prescription  practices  and 
pulling  back  on  antibiotics  in  agriculture.  But  ultimate  success  may 
well  depend  on  harnessing  the  powers  of  big  data  against  a  wily 
enemy  whose  survival  depends  on  keeping  one  step  ahead  of  its 
pursuers. 

"It's  impressive  the  speed  and  effectiveness  with  which  these 
bugs  are  able  to  evolve,"  says  Wong,  with  an  obvious  respect  for 
his  microscopic  opponents.  "And  what  we're  doing  is  asking,  what  | 
are  the  mutations  that  make  bacteria  resistant?  We're  trying  to  find 
pathways,  particularly  in  resistant  bacteria,  that  we  can  target.  We're 
looking  for  an  Achilles'  heel." 

The  search  begins  in  an  old-fashioned  wet  lab  where  Wong  and 
his  colleagues  grow  dozens  of  parallel  populations  of  bacteria  that 
are  resistant  to  a  particular  antibiotic.  It's  evolution  on  the  fly:  in  a 
month,  each  population  is  200  to  300  generations  further  down  the 
Darwinian  highway.  Then  these  researchers  turn  to  colleagues  in 
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the  school  of  computer  science,  enlisting  the  powers  of  big  data  to 
try  to  decode  which  mutations  have  rendered  their  bacterial  hosts 
antibiotic-resistant.  _ 

"There's  been  a  huge  explosion  in  sequencing  technologies  that's 
allowed  us  to  generate  just  ridiculous  amounts  of  data,"  says  Wong. 
"We  can  sequence  genomes  from  dozens  of  populations  very  easily 
and  then  compare  them.  So  it's  a  very  powerful  tool  for  studying 
evolution." 

One  of  the  questions  Wong  is  concerned  with  is  whether  different 
populations  of  bacteria  use  the  same  mutations  to  protect  themselves 
against  antibiotics,  or  whether  they  evolve  different  strategies. 

"And  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  handful  of  adaptations 
that  different  populations  all  tend  to  share,"  says  Wong  of  his 
preliminary  findings.  "And  we  think  it's  these  shared  mutations  that 
give  the  bacteria  a  big  leap  in  antibiotic  resistance." 

THE  AIR  WE  BREATHE,  THE  DATA  WE  LEAVE 

To  air  quality  watchdog  Claire  Austin,  research  data  is  a  national 
treasure — one  that,  if  properly  organized  and  made  openly  available 
to  researchers  across  disciplines,  is  capable  of  yielding  enormous 
dividends.  Making  data  interoperable  and  accessible  has  become 
something  of  a  cause  for  her.  An  adjunct  research  professor  in  the 
department  of  civil  and  environmental  engineering,  she  has  seen  the 
potential  of  it  in  her  day  job. 

Austin  has  been  principal  investigator  for  Environment  Canada's 
national  air  pollution  surveillance  program  since  201 1,  a  key  member 
of  a  team  responsible  for  keeping  tabs  on  the  air  we  breathe. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  quantity  and  complexity  of  available  data 
have  mushroomed,  she  has  teamed  up  with  Carleton  statistician 
Dorothy  Mills  to  delve,  using  high-performance  computing,  into  the 
relationships  among  air  pollutants  and  between  them  and  variables 
from  other  datasets,  both  Canadian  and  American,  on  weather, 
forest-fire  activity,  population,  land  use  and  hospital  admissions. 

"Pollutants  interact  with  each  other  and  with  the  human  organism 
in  a  complicated  way,"  Austin  says.  "So  what  we're  doing  is  pulling 
together  historical  data  from  a  variety  of  sources,  fusing  that  data 
together  and  looking  for  hidden  patterns."  But  given  the  complexity 
of  the  data  and  the  rapid  evolution  of  computing  technology,  it's  not 
always  a  straightforward  process.  Not  yet  anyway. 

"We're  looking  back  at  digital  data  30,  40  years  old,  and  we  see 
the  hurdles  we  have  to  overcome  to  make  sure  those  data  are  useful 
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for  new  purposes,"  Austin  says.  "We  want  to  organize  the  data  we're 
creating  so  it's  accessible  and  usable  to  researchers  30  years  from 
now,  using  systems  and  tools — and  for  purposes — we  can't  possibly 
imagine." 

Austin's  concern  for  the  long-term  viability  of  data  has  led  her  to 
the  co-chair  of  the  standards  and  interoperability  committee  of  the 
national  umbrella  organization  Research  Data  Canada,  which,  in  turn, 
is  a  member  of  the  international  Research  Data  Alliance. 

"How  do  we  produce  datasets  with  the  appropriate  metadata  in 
a  standard  format  so  that  other  people  can  access  and  understand 
them  and  easily  combine  them  with  other  datasets?"  asks  Austin. 
"That's  our  goal." 

She  says  Canada  is  rapidly  moving  toward  a  policy  to  treat  research 
data  as  an  invaluable  resource  to  be  made  available  to  researchers 
worldwide  in  "a  new  culture  of  openness  and  sharing.  For  sure,  there 
are  pockets  of  resistance — not  everyone  wants  to  be  open  and  share 
their  data — but  that's  where  the  world  is  headed." 

CHARTING  A  NEW  AGE  OF  DISCOVERY 

For  2014  Killam  Award-winning  cybercartographer  Fraser  Taylor, 
maps  have  always  been  a  tool,  not  only  for  presenting  spatial 
information  in  a  clear  and  dramatic  fashion,  but  for  preserving  cultural 
memory.  And  in  the  late  '90s,  an  onrush  of  abundant  data  and 
cheaper,  accessible  digital  technology  made  it  clear  that  cartography 
had  to  move  in  that  direction  to  continue  to  serve  those  geographical 
and  cultural  functions. 
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"UE  NEED  TO 
ENSURE  THAT  THE 
CONVENIENCE  OF 
USEFUL  PREDICTION 
DOES  NOT  COME  AT 
TOO  HIGH  A  COST." 
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"I  looked  at  mapping  as  a  means  to  understand  societal  problems," 
says  the  distinguished  research  professor  in  the  department  of 
geography  and  environmental  studies,  "not  just  a  means  of  looking  at 
capes  and  bays  and  rivers  and  mountains." 

In  contemporary  cartography,  computers  "can  overlay 
information — maybe  20,  30,  40  variables — on  top  of  each  other,"  says 
the  self-described  "geospatial  information  management  specialist." 

This  overlay  "reveals  understandings  of  the  realities  on  the  ground 
that  you  will  not  find  otherwise." 

What  Taylor  came  up  with  in  search  of  those  "realities  on  the 
ground"  was  something  he  dubbed  cybercartography.  It  is  "the 
organization,  presentation,  analysis  and  communication  of  spatially 
referenced  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  of  interest  and 
use  to  society  in  an  interactive,  dynamic,  multimedia,  multisensory 
and  multidisciplinary  format."  To  this  end,  he  and  his  associates  have 
created  a  series  of  "living  atlases,"  available  to  anyone  online.  The 
first,  in  2008,  was  a  cybercartographic  atlas  of  Antarctica  aimed  at 
scientists.  Since  then,  they  have  created  atlases  depicting  Canadian 
homelessness  and  health  trends. 

In  recent  years,  Taylor's  team  has  been  helping  indigenous  peoples 
tell  their  own  stories.  They  have  worked  with  Inuit  communities 
to  produce  atlases  featuring  interactive,  talking  maps  to  present 
and  preserve  native  place  names,  with  audio  delivered  by  Inuktitut 
speakers.  And  they  have  produced  an  Inuit  sea-ice  use  and 


occupancy  project,  which  looks  at  this  imperilled  resource  from  the 
perspective  of  northern  communities. 

"It's  more  than  a  map,"  says  Taylor.  "It's  an  expression  of  a  people's 
cultural  identity,  an  expression  of  their  narratives  in  their  own 
terms,  in  their  own  language.  It  gives  people  a  voice,  literally  and 
metaphorically.  And  that's  an  enormously  empowering  thing." 

PROTEIN  SHAKE-UP 

"Give  me  data,  give  me  more  data,  so  I  can  make  a  better  brain," 
says  Green,  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  systems 
and  computer  engineering,  of  his  desire,  like  a  digital-age  Dr. 
Frankenstein,  to  create  more  powerful  algorithms. 

For  a  decade,  Green  (he  calls  himself  an  algorithm  and  pattern- 
classification  guy),  computer  scientist  Dehne,  and  biologists  Ashkan 
Golshani  and  Alex  Wong  have  been  developing  tools  to  predict 
whether  proteins  in  yeast,  in  worms  and  in  humans  are  likely  to 
interact.  Identifying  which  proteins  are  wont  to  hook  up  and  under 
what  conditions  is  a  key  to  making  sense  of  a  host  of  processes  at  the 
cellular  level. 

"We're  trying  to  understand  which  proteins  interact  with  which 
proteins  to  trigger  a  cascade  of  events  in  a  cell  that  eventually  leads 
to  a  healthy  or  a  diseased  state,"  says  Green.  "You  want  to  know 
where  to  intervene,  where  to  design  a  drug  to  promote  or  inhibit  a 
certain  interaction." 

No  mean  feat,  considering  we're  home  to  more  than  22,500 
unique  proteins,  which  means  there  are  about  253,000,000  possible 
protein-protein  interactions — some  relatively  permanent,  some  highly 
transient.  So  far,  biologists  have  managed  to  identify  about  42,000 
in  their  labs — an  impressive  achievement  but  really  just  a  droplet  in  a 
big  bucket.  So  anything  that  can  provide  a  way  of  zeroing  in  on  likely 
pairings  would  be  good  news. 

At  first,  the  task  seemed  overwhelming.  Allowing  just  10  seconds 
for  each  computation,  it  would  take  about  80  years  to  sort  through 
253,000,000  possible  pairings.  "We'd  all  be  dead,"  says  Green.  "It 
wasn't  until  we  made  some  significant  improvements  to  the  algorithm 
that  it  started  to  feel  achievable.  Then  it  became  a  goal." 

Eventually,  he  and  his  colleagues  took  an  open-source  database 
of  known  protein  interactions  and,  in  a  "massively  parallel 
computational  experiment,"  ran  it  through  what  they  dubbed  a  PIPE, 
or  a  protein  interaction  prediction  engine. 
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It  took  three  months,  24/7,  on  a  superconnputer  to  complete  the 
calculations.  The  result  was  "the  first  ever  complete  scan  of  the  entire 
human-protein  interaction  network,"  Green  says.  Along  the  way,  the 
team  identified  130,000  possible  new  protein  interactions  of  which, 
Green  predicts,  about  30,000  will  turn  out  to  be  true  interactions.  "By 
no  means  is  the  algorithm  perfect,"  he  admits.  "But  these  are  testable 
hypotheses."  In  the  meantime.  Green  and  company  are  collaborating 
with  researchers  both  here  and  abroad  to  try  to  figure  out  the  roles 
certain  proteins  might  play  in  research  into  cancer,  hepatitis  B,  hay 
fever  and  depression  and  in  preserving  organs  for  transplant. 


KEEPING  BIG  BROTHER  AT  BAY 

Data-rights  advocate  Jessica  Earle  wants  to  get  a  few  things 
clear  about  big  data — and  the  sooner  the  better.  "I  think  we're  at  a 
crossroads,"  she  says.  "Our  muddy  regulatory  system  just  doesn't 
deal  adequately  with  its  implications." 

Earle,  a  former  broadcast  journalist  and  now  a  joint  JD/MA  student 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Norman  Paterson 
School  of  International  Affairs  at  Carleton,  is  making  her  mark  as  a 
critic  of  unfettered  big  data.  She  is  the  co-author,  with  University 
of  Ottawa  law  professor  Ian  Kerr,  of  "Prediction,  Preemption, 
Presumption:  How  Big  Data  Threatens  Big  Picture  Privacy,"  a  paper 
she  delivered  last  year  to  a  legal  forum  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"While  it  is  exciting  to  think  about  the  power  of  big  data  and  the 
utopic  allure  of  powerful  prediction  machines  that  understand  exactly 
what  we  mean  and  tell  us  exactly  what  we  want  to  know  about 
ourselves  and  others  ...  we  need  to  ensure  that  the  convenience  of 
useful  prediction  does  not  come  at  too  high  a  cost,"  say  the  authors. 

That  cost,  says  Earle,  might  be  a  Kafkaesque  world  where 
someone  is  turned  down,  without  explanation,  for  a  job  or  a  loan  or 
insurance — or  denied  parole  or  placed  on  a  no-fly  list — because  an 
algorithm  somewhere  has  predicted  something  about  that  person's 
future  behaviour.  That  prediction  could  be  based  on  innocuous  data 
points,  like  connections  on  social  networks,  and  collected  without  the 
victim's  knowledge  or  consent. 

This  kind  of  "pre-emptive"  decision  about  anybody  is  "a  moving 
away  from  our  presumption  of  innocence  and  our  due-process 
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system,"  she  says.  "What  we  need  is  to  be  able  to  open  up  that  black 
box  and  see  what  goes  into  those  decisions.  We  need  to  ensure  that 
people  can  look  at  their  own  files  and,  if  necessary,  challenge  the 
information  in  them." 

The  backlash  is  already  underway.  Because  of  customer 
complaints,  some  corporations  are  starting  to  embrace  transparency, 
she  says.  On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  federal  government  appears 
to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  even  though,  says  Earle,  "I 
suspect  their  motives  are  not  all  that  sinister.  But  we  just  don't  have 
the  information  to  make  that  determination." 

Rather  than  depending  on  new  legislation  from  a  government  with 
a  vested  interest  in  the  data  quo  or  waiting  for  a  legal  challenge  to 
crawl  through  the  courts,  Earle  maintains  the  best  route  to  rules  for 
big  data  would  be  a  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  could  provide 
an  opinion  on  what  Canadians  should  reasonably  expect  for  their 
data  and  metadata. 

"That  would  clarify  so  many  issues,"  says  Earle.  "That  would  be  the 
government  actually  doing  its  job." 
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ACTIVISM 

Quiet  No  More:  New  Political  Activism 
in  Canada  and  Around  the  Globe 
By  Joel  Harden 

Written  by  an  instructor  in  Carleton's 
department  of  law  and  legal  studies, 
this  book  shows  how  ordinary  citizens 
have  started  to  regain  power  in  our 
democracy  and  change  the  world.  It 
examines  Idle  No  More,  the  Occupy 
movement,  Quebec's  student  spring 
and  other  expressions  of  new  activism 
sweeping  the  world.  264  pages. 
Lorimer.  $22.95. 


Trans  Activism  in  Canada:  A  Reader 
Edited  by  Dan  Irving  and  Rupert  Raj 
The  essays  reveal  how  trans  activism 
has  developed  in  schools,  prisons, 
women's  shelters  and  institutions. 
Additionally,  trans  activists  have  led 
efforts  to  decriminalize  sex  work, 
resist  gentrification  and  reduce 
violence  against  variant  people 
and  vulnerable  groups.  Irving  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  institute  of 
interdisciplinary  studies.  300  pages. 
Women's  Press.  $69.95. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Free  at  Last 

By  Lynne  Cohen,  BAHons/81,  BJ/83 
The  author  recounts  a  personal 
journey  from  being  a  secular,  far-left 
liberal — a  communist,  actually — to 
a  conservative  believer  and  an 
Orthodox  Jew.  Along  the  way,  Cohen 
reveals  some  of  her  deepest  family 
secrets  and  details  her  struggles  with 
both  mental  illness  and  addiction. 
$22.29.  Freedom  Press  International. 


192  pages. 
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Gang  Life:  10  of  the  Toughest  Tell  Their 
Stories 

By  Mark  Totten,  MSW/87,  PhD/97 
Ten  gang  mennbers  from  across  the 
country  tell  their  life  stories — so  far. 
They  include  murderers,  rapists, 
addicts,  drug  traffickers  and  abusers. 
These  are  people  many  consider  the 
worst  of  the  worst.  Yet,  from  their  life 
stories,  a  more  nuanced  and  complex 
picture  emerges.  208  pages.  James 
Lorimer  Publishing.  $24.95. 

Maria's  Story 

By  Joseph  Kula,  BJ/67,  and  Maria  Kula 
Maria  is  a  Polish  teenager  forced 
to  become  a  slave  labourer  for  the 
Nazis  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Liberated  by  the  Americans,  Maria 
lands  in  a  Polish  army  camp  in  Italy, 
where  she  has  a  whirlwind  romance 
with  a  handsome  young  war  hero  who 
takes  her  on  an  incredible  journey  to 
yet  another  land  and  an  uncertain  post- 
war future.  144  pages.  Friesen  Press. 
$19.99. 

The  Secret  Sex  Life  of  a  Single  Mom 
By  Delaine  Moore,  BJ/93 
A  failed  marriage  and  infidelity  led  to 
this  first-person  account  of  a  woman's 
sexual  reawakening.  Despite  the  title, 
the  Calgary-based  author  says  this  is 
more  a  tale  of  empowerment  than  of 
sex.  Moore  is  the  author  of  the  popular 
blog  I  Am  Divorced,  Not  Dead.  296 
pages.  Seal  Press.  $19.50. 

BUSINESS 

Cause  a  Disturbance 

By  Ken  Tencer,  BCom/87,  and  John 

Paulo  Cardoso 

The  book's  cover,  showing  a 

cantaloupe  and  a  right-hand-turn 

sign,  sums  it  up  well.  The  authors, 

both  part  of  the  management  team  at 

Spyder  Works  Branding  -t-  Innovation, 

an  agency  with  offices  in  Toronto  and 

New  York,  say  that  if  you  can  slice  a 

melon  or  make  a  right-hand  turn,  you 


can  be  a  breakthrough  innovator.  This 
book  is  about  remaining  competitive 
by  "kick-starting  your  business  with 
attitude."  270  pages.  Morgan  James 
Publishing.  $19.95. 

Landlordom,  the  Land  of  Jekyll 
and  Hyde:  How  To  Be  a  Successful 
Landlord  Anyway 
By  Christine  Dorothy,  BA/69 
Are  you  to  afraid  to  rent  out  your 
basement  apartment  to  perfect — or, 
rather,  imperfect — strangers?  This 
book  dives  into  the  perks  and  perils 
of  being  a  landlord  in  Canada  and 
reviews  the  laws  governing  landlords 
and  tenants.  107  pages.  Xlibris 
Publisher.  $14.99. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

Some  Bunny  Loves  You 
By  Jesse  Thom,  BAHons/05 
This  CD  and  picture  book  is  a  musical 
journey  through  an  imaginative 
world  of  silly  bunnies  such  as  Liza, 
who  sleeps  inside  a  raspberry,  and 
Gilfred,  who  appears  on  a  flying  piece 
of  toast.  The  CD  includes  soothing 
instrumental  for  bedtime.  Thom 
Foolery  Books  and  Music.  $19.95. 

COMEDY 

Stats  Canada:  Satire  on  a  National 
Scale 

By  Anonymous 

What  began  as  a  series  of  popular 
tweets  (check  out  @stats_can) 
spoofing  Statistics  Canada  has  turned 
into  a  book.  Sample:  "In  201 1  the 
3rd  most  popular  baby  name  was 
pretty  popular."  Meanwhile,  reliable 
sources  tell  us  "anonymous"  is  really 
a  collective  of  six  people,  some  of 
whom  just  might  have  attended 
Carleton  at  some  point:  Ren  Bostelaar, 
BAHons/06,  Eric  Taylor,  Andrew 
Bondy,  Julia  Davidovich,  Megan  Fraser 
and  Sam  Montgomery.  288  pages. 
Penguin  Canada.  $18. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  Carbon  Rush 
By  Amy  Miller,  BAHons/02 
Based  on  a  documentary  by  the  same 
name,  this  book  focuses  on  the  real 
meaning  of  carbon  trading,  in  which 
countries  buy  and  sell  one  another's 
carbon  emissions  through  a  system 
where  carbon  credits  are  traded  like 
stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  really  a  zero- 
sum  formula,  argues  Miller.  212  pages. 
Red  Deer  Press.  $24.95. 

Sustainable  Mountain  Development: 
Getting  the  Facts  Right 
By  Jack  Ives 

This  adjunct  research  professor 
in  geography  and  environmental 
studies  discusses  the  importance 
of  our  mountain  regions  and  their 
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indigenous  peoples  for  preservation 
of  an  environmentally  viable  world. 
Simultaneously,  some  scary  predictions 
of  environmental  calamities  are 
debunked.  293  pages.  Himalayan 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  $55. 

FICTION 

El  Nino 

By  Nadia  Bozak 

A  woman  and  an  unlikely  teenage 
male  companion  travel  across  a  violent 
desert  landscape  as  they  search  for  the 
woman's  mother.  This  dystopian  novel 
about  illegal  migrants  has  a  setting 
similar  to  the  American-Mexican 
border  area.  Bozak,  an  instructor  with 
Carleton's  English  department,  is  also 
the  author  of  Orphan  Love:  A  Novel. 
312  pages.  House  of  Anansi.  $22.95. 

How  to  Lose  Your  Voice  Without 
Screaming 

By  Alistair  A.  Vogan,  BA/95 
Kingsley  Kuchner  is  a  middle-aged 
bachelor  in  New  York  City.  He  is 
unremarkable  except  that  he  is 


haunted  by  a  disembodied  voice  that 
tells  him  the  same  story  repeatedly.  A 
psychiatrist  coaxes  kingsley  to  write  the 
story  and  have  it  published.  The  story 
gets  read  on  prime-time  television. 
Kingsley  and  the  U.S.  are  never 
the  same.  388  pages.  CreateSpace 
Independent  Publishing.  $18. 

The  Page  Turners 
By  Kevin  T  Johns,  MA/05 
In  this  young-adult  novel,  a  group  of 
friends  discover  an  ancient  book  of 
magic  spells  hidden  in  the  school  library. 
They  now  have  the  means  to  stand  up 
to  the  school's  bullies.  However,  the 
book's  dark  magic  releases  a  fictional 
killer  into  the  real  world,  forcing  the 
teens  to  become  either  heroes  or 
bloody  victims.  300  pages.  Cat  &  Bean 
Publishing.  $14.99. 

HEALTH 

Women  and  HIV  Prevention  in  Canada: 
Implications  for  Research,  Policy,  and 
Practice 

Edited  by  Jacqueline  Gahagan, 
BAHons/91 


This  collection  of  original  writings 
from  academics  and  researchers 
examines  the  impact  of  HIV/AIDS 
on  women  in  Canada.  The  book 
takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the 
lessons  from  the  past  two  decades 
of  HIV  prevention  efforts  with  an 
eye  to  advancing  research,  policy 
and  programmatic  responses  in 
a  collaborative,  multidisciplinary 
manner.  320  pages.  Women's  Press. 
$69.95. 

HISTORY 

According  to  Baba:  A  Collaborative 
Oral  History  of  Sudbury's  Ukrainian 
Community 

By  Stacey  Zembrzycki,  PhD/07 
The  author  interviewed  her 
grandmother  about  her  experiences 
growing  up  in  Sudbury's  Ukrainian 
community  during  the  Depression. 
Together,  the  two  women  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  deeply  personal 
social  history  of  Sudbury's  Ukrainian 
community  and  for  truly  collaborative 
oral-history  research  and  writing.  224 
pages.  UBC  Press.  $95. 
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In  the  Shadow  of  the  Pole:  An 
Early  History  of  Arctic  Expeditions, 
1871-1912 

By  S.L  Osborne,  MJ/03 
The  federal  government  organized 
Arctic  expeditions  between 
1884  and  1912  to  conduct 
meteorological,  geological  and 
hydrographic  research.  These 
scientists  got  far  less  glory  but  as 
much  hardship  and  adventure  as  did 
such  other  famous  polar  explorers 
as  Peary,  Nansen  and  Amundsen. 
This  book  tells  their  stories.  304 
pages.  Dundurn.  $26.99. 

The  Invention  of  Mikhail  Lomonosov: 
A  Russian  National  Myth 
By  Steven  Usitalo,  MA/91 
Mikhail  Lomonosov  was  an  18th- 
century  Russian  scientist  and  poet 
who  is  often  considered  a  genius 
in  various  disciplines  and  a  major 
influence  on  the  development  of 
Russian  science  and  identity.  The 
author  argues  that  Lomonosov's 
influence  has  been  overstated  and 
was  mythologized  right  up  to  the 
Soviet  era.  298  pages.  Academic 
Studies  Press.  $62.10. 

Modern  Canada:  1945  to  the 
Present 

Edited  by  Catherine  Briggs 
This  history  anthology  includes 
a  chapter  by  Barbara  Freeman, 
BJ/69,  MA/88,  PhD/07,  an  adjunct 
research  professor  in  the  school  of 
journalism  and  communication.  The 
chapter  focuses  on  the  careers  of 
three  Canadian  journalists — Judy 
Creighton,  Rosemary  Speirs  and 
Eleanor  Dunn — to  illustrate  the 
changes  that  determined  women 
journalists  brought  to  post-war 
newsrooms.  512  pages.  Oxford 
University  Press.  $69.95 


Open  Letters:  Russian  Popular  Culture 
and  the  Picture  Postcard,  1880-1922 
By  Alison  Rowley,  BAHons/93 
During  the  fin-de-siecle  and  early 
revolutionary  eras,  picture  postcards 
were  an  important  medium  of 
communication  for  Russians  of  all 
backgrounds.  In  this  illustrated 
book,  the  author  analyzes  some  130 
postcards  to  explore  attitudes  toward 
politics,  sex,  the  First  World  War  and 
various  aspects  of  popular  culture  of 
the  period.  336  pages.  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  $65. 


Oral  History  off  the  Record:  Toward  an 
Ethnography  of  Practice 
Edited  by  Stacey  Zembrzycki,  PhD/07, 
and  Anna  Sheftel 
Most  discussions  of  oral  history 
methodology  are  rooted  in  abstract 
ideas  about  what  interviewing  should 
achieve.  But  real  conversations 
between  two  people  rarely  conform 
to  a  methodological  ideal.  This 
collection  examines  the  experiences 
of  interviewers  of  Holocaust  victims. 
Aboriginals,  immigrants  and  others.  328 
pages.  Palgrave  Macmillan.  $32. 
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Patriot  War  Along  the  Michigan- 
Canada  Border 

By  Shaun  J.  McLaughlin,  MJ/96 
Canadian  rebels  and  their  American 
supporters  attacked  Upper  Canada 
13  times  in  1838  during  the  Patriot 
War.  Using  20  first-hand  accounts,  this 
second  of  a  two-part  series  describes 
the  1837  rebellion  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  armed  raids  on  that  part 
of  the  province  and  the  fates  of  the 
captured  raiders — dozens  of  whom 
died,  were  hanged  or  exiled  to 
Tasmania.  190  pages.  The  History 
Press.  $19.99. 

Reclaiming  the  Commons  for  the 
Common  Good 
By  Heather  Menzies 
"Commoning,"  or  sharing  of 
resources,  was  a  way  of  life  for  most 
of  our  ancestors.  The  author  of  this 
book,  an  adjunct  research  professor 
in  the  school  of  Canadian  studies, 
investigates  ancient  traditions  of 
commoning  in  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  examines  how  these  practices  can 
be  accomplished  today.  240  pages. 
New  Society  Publishers.  $17.95. 


Ruling  by  Schooling  Quebec: 
Conquest  to  Liberal  Governmentality 
By  Bruce  Curtis 

This  professor  in  the  department 
of  sociology  and  anthropology  and 
the  department  of  history  details 
the  development  of  schooling  in 
colonial  Quebec/Lower  Canada.  Curtis 
draws  on  a  wide  range  of  historical 
documents  to  record  persistent 
conflict  among  politicians,  the  church 
and  imperial  governments  over  how 
to  school  the  colony.  576  pages. 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  $37.95. 

MUSIC 

Sex  and  The  Beatles:  400  Entries 
Jeff  Walker,  BA/74 
You  might  classify  this  under  the 
heading  For  Super  Fans  Only.  The 
digestible  book  compiles  facts  from 
Beatles'  books  and  internet  sites.  The 
details  are  occasionally  juicy,  but  most 
range  from  mildly  amusing  to  tawdry.  . 
Stories  behind  the  songs  are  covered, 
along  with  the  lads'  peccadilloes  and 
squabbles.  Love-bug  illustrations  by 
Mike  Constable,  BA/69,  are  scattered 
throughout.  Walker  is  the  author  of 


The  Ayn  Rand  Cult  and  Let's  Put 
the  Beatles  Back  Together  Again, 
1970-2010.  236  pages.  Something 
Now  Publications.  $29.95. 

OUTER  SPACE 

Leaving  Earth:  Why  One-Way  to  Mars 
Makes  Sense 

By  Andrew  Rader,  BEng/03,  MASC/05 
We  should  go  to  Mars  and  go  one- 
way— not  to  die,  but  to  live.  So  says 
this  author,  an  aerospace  engineer 
who  is  among  1,058  people  selected 
from  200,000  applicants  being  tested 
for  a  possible  trip  on  the  Mars  One 
spacecraft  in  2024.  While  on  Mars,  he 
would  miss  us.  But  not  too  much.  106 
pages.  Amazon  Digital.  $4.99. 

Grand  Phases  on  the  Sun:  The  Case 
for  a  Mechanism  Responsible  for 
Extended  Solar  Minima  and  Maxima 
By  Steven  Haywood  Yaskell, 
BAHons/87 

How's  the  weather  up  there?  This 
book  investigates  methods  for 
predicting  solar  activity  known  as 
"minima  and  maxima  occurrences." 
Readers  are  thus  given  insights  into 
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changes  in  "space  weather,"  the 
Earth's  atmospheric  chemistry, 
probable  climate  change  and  solar- 
induced  electronics  disruption.  224 
pages.  Trafford  Publishing.  $18. 

PERSONAL  GROWTH 

Finding  Our  Way:  From  the  Past  to 
the  Present  in  Personal  Growth 
By  George  Reilly,  BA/62 
This  is  a  layman's  guide  to  dealing 
with  depression  and  strong 
emotions  without  medication. 
Readers  are  shown  how  intense 
emotions  are  often  related  to 
childhood  experiences  and  how, 
with  adult  awareness,  we  can 
learn  to  counteract  these  learned 
emotional  responses  and  become 
healthy.  186  pages.  General  Store 
Publishing  House.  $20. 

Solving  the  Procrastination  Puzzle: 
A  Concise  Guide  to  Strategies  for 
Change 

By  Timothy  A.  Pychyl,  MA/86, 
PhD/95 

Don't  delay  reading  this  updated 
bestseller  by  an  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  Carleton. 
Think  of  the  book  as  a  guide  for 
procrastinators  to  kick  the  habit.  The 
author  discusses  case  studies,  reveals 
the  root  causes  of  procrastination 
and  provides  strategies  for  change. 
128  pages.  Tarcher.  $13.99 

Restoring  the  Shattered  Self:  A 

Christian  Counsellor's  Guide  to 

Complex  Trauma 

By  Heather  Davediuk  Gingrich, 

BA/80 

Helping  survivors  of  complex 
trauma  is  a  difficult  challenge  that 
many  Christian  counsellors  are  not 
adequately  equipped  to  handle, 
this  author  argues.  This  book 
suggests  counselling  approaches, 
within  a  Christian  context,  that 
are  useful  in  preventing  further 
traumatization.  272  pages.  IVP 
Academic.  $26.27. 


Shy:  An  Anthology 

Edited  by  Naomi  K.  Lewis,  MA/00, 

and  Rona  Altrows 

Are  you  shy?  This  anthology  is  filled 
with  personal  essays  and  poems  of 
thoughtful  musings,  raw  memories 
and  humorous  self-examinations  by 
authors  and  poets  who  have  been 
labelled  as  shy  by  teachers,  parents 
or  peers.  Yes,  they  proclaim,  they 
are  shy,  and  they  have  no  desire 
to  be  cured.  Contributors  include 
such  prominent  writers  as  Lorna 
Crozier,  Steven  Heighton,  Sydney 
Sharpe  and  Aritha  van  Herk.  192 
pages.  University  of  Alberta  Press. 
$24.95. 

POLITICS 

Publicity  and  the  Canadian  State 
Edited  by  Kirsten  Kozolanka, 


MJ/87,  PhD/03 

Publicity  pervades  our  political  and 
public  culture,  but  little  has  been 
written  that  critically  examines 
the  basis  of  the  modern  Canadian 
"publicity  state."  This  collection 
is  about  the  constant  search  by 
politicians  and  their  strategists 
for  popular  consent.  Central  to 
this  political  popularity  contest 
are  publicity  tools  borrowed  from 
private  enterprise,  turning  political 
parties  into  sound  bites  and  party 
members  into  consumers.  The 
author  is  an  associate  professor 
in  Carleton's  school  of  journalism 
and  communication.  392  pages. 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  S32. 

RELIGION 

The  Religions  of  Canadians 
Edited  by  Jamie  Scott,  W\A/19 
Drawing  upon  the  insights  of 
various  experts,  this  book  discusses 
still  thriving  aboriginal  Canadian 
traditions  and  the  many  other 
religions,  such  as  Christianity, 
Judaism,  Islam,  Sikhism,  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  that  came  later  to  this 
country,  enriching  this  multicultural, 
pluralistic  society.  480  pages. 
University  of  Toronto  Press.  S46.95. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Digital  Currents:  How  Technology 
and  the  Public  Are  Shaping  TV  News 
By  Rena  Bivens 
Because  of  social  media,  the 
distinction  between  professional 
and  citizen  journalists  is  blurred. 
This  book  by  a  Banting  Fellow 
in  the  school  of  journalism  and 
communication  examines  attempts 
by  television  newscasters  to 
embrace  the  public's  participation 
in  information  gathering  and 
simultaneously  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  professional  journalism. 
More  than  1 00  journalists  from  eight 
networks  in  Canada  and  the  U.K.  are 
interviewed.  336  pages.  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  S32.95. 
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Updates  From  Your  Classmates 

Career  highlights,  reinventions,  product  launches,  marriages  and  births. 
What's  your  story?  Ennail  us  at  magazine_editor@carleton.ca  with  your  news 


Dave  Lemke,  BAHons/07,  shot  this  photo  of  76-year-old  Gunther  Holtorf  in  Hanoi  Ha  Long  Bay,  Vietnam.  The  photographer  documented  a 
recent  segment  of  Holtorf's  ongoing  25-year  road  trip  across  the  planet,  parts  of  which  were  featured  in  a  slideshow  on  the  BBC's  online  news 
magazine  site  (search  "Dave  Lemke"  and  "BBC").  In  addition  to  the  photos,  Lemke,  an  English  grad,  hopes  to  combine  his  talents  by  writing 
Holtorf's  biography.  "Writers  use  nuances  in  language  to  create  emotional  responses.  Photographers  see  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  and  use 
their  skills  to  capture  a  moment  in  time,"  Lemke  says.  "Great  writing  and  great  images  are  not  an  everyday  occurrence.  Indeed,  we  are  lucky 
to  get  a  few  in  our  careers." 
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1950s 

Lorna  V.  deBliquy,  BA/53,  was 

inducted  posthumously  into  Cana- 
da's Aviation  Hall  of  Fame  in  2014. 
DeBliquy  received  the  Order  of 
Ontario,  the  Ottawa  YMCA  Annual 
Women  of  Distinction  Award  and 
the  A.D.  Dunton  Award  of  Distinc- 
tion from  Carleton  University  as 
the  top  alumna  of  the  year. 

Wes  Nicol,  BA/54,  was  named  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
in  December  201 3. 

Evelyn  Paget,  BA/52,  worked 
at  the  National  Research  Council 
until  she  married  K.B.  Fenton,  an 
Australian  physicist.  She  has  lived 
in  a  retirement  village  since  his 
death  in  2008.  In  2013,  she  mar- 
ried archivist  and  librarian  Robert 
Sharmon.  Both  are  residents  of  the 
Vaucluse  Gardens  Retirement  Vil- 
lage, Hobart,  Tasmania,  Australia. 

1 960s 

Eric  Sprott,  BCom/65,  was  named 
a  Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
in  December  201 3. 

1970s 

Carol  A.  Barnes,  MA/72,  PhD/77, 

received  the  Ralph  W.  Gerard 
Prize  in  Neuroscience  from  the 
Society  for  Neuroscience  last  fall. 
Barnes  is  a  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona. 

Edward  Greenspon,  BJ/79,  joined 
Bloomberg  News  as  editor-at- 
Q  large  of  its  Canadian  news  division 

I  in  January. 

Deborra  Hope,  BJ/79,  was  one  of 

seven  individuals  to  receive  a  2014 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award  from 
the  Association  of  Electronic  Jour- 
nalists in  February.  She  has  worked 
for  31  years  at  Global/BCTV  as  a 
reporter,  producer  and  anchor. 


Catherine  McKercher,  BA/74, 

a  retiring  journalism  professor 
at  Carleton,  and  former  faculty 
member  Vincent  Mosco  have 
been  named  joint  recipients  of  this 
year's  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica- 
tion Professional  Freedom  and 
Responsibility  award  to  be  given 
out  at  the  AEJMC  annual  confer- 
ence in  August.  McKercher  and 
Mosco,  who  have  been  married 
for  34  years,  received  the  award 
"for  their  courage,  persistence  or 
brilliance  in  upholding  professional 
freedom  and  responsibility." 

Sara  Vered,  BA/78,  was  named  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
in  December  2013. 

Jodi  White,  BJ/70,  was  named  a 
Member  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
in  2013. 

Barry  Wilson,  BJ/75,  retired  in 
January  after  34  years  as  Ottawa 
correspondent  for  The  Western 
Producer.  He  wrote  about  candi- 
dates and  issues  in  rural  ridings  for 
the  agricultural  news  publication. 

1980s 

lla  Berman,  BArch/83,  was  named 
O'Donovan  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  School  of  Archi- 
tecture in  April. 

John  M.  Ferri,  BJ/80,  was  named 
vice-president  for  current  affairs 
and  documentaries  at  TVO  in  April. 

Andre  M.  Levesque,  BAHons/82, 
M/V86,  completed  a  PhD  in  his- 
tory on  military  memorials  and 
commemoration  at  the  National 
University  of  Ireland,  University 
College  Cork.  He  was  recently 
appointed  Director  General,  Com- 
memoration, at  Veterans  Affairs 
Canada  in  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 
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The  Xahive  team,  from  left  to  right,  back  row:  Jesselyn  Cook,  public  relations  officer;  Lisa  Doan,  communications  officer  and  Carleton 
journalism  and  law  student;  Maron  Amitay,  media  officer;  Sem  Ponnambalam,  chief  operating  officer;  David  Mohajer,  chief  executive  officer 
and  chair;  front  row:  Andre  Roy,  marketing  officer;  Jeremy  Mutton,  communications  officer;  Brihana  Mosienko,  communications  adviser  and 
Carleton  communications  student. 


A  New  Social  Network  for  Short-Range  Messages 


Sem  Ponnambalam,  BAHons/02,  MA/06,  and  her  husband  David 
Mohajer  (shown  in  the  photo  above,  at  right),  recently  developed  a 
new  social  media  platform,  called  Xahive,  to  facilitate  short-range 
communications  between  people  within  a  two-kilometre  radius.  It 
launched  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Users  can  download  the  free  app  in  order  to  share  files,  photos  and 
messages  with  others  in  their  area. 

Xahive  users  have  the  option  of  encrypting  their  messages  to 
remain  anonymous.  Additional  privacy  settings  can  be  used  to  restrict 
which  kinds  of  messages  are  received. 

The  app  enables  users  to  communicate  directly  with  people  for 
whom  they  may  not  have  contact  information.  For  example,  stores 
can  inform  nearby  shoppers  of  deals:  "Today  only:  50  percent  off  all 
outerwear."  Local  politicians  can  engage  with  community  members 


during  campaign  season:  "What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  our 
community?" 

The  idea  came  up  when  the  couple  was  looking  for  a  good  meal. 

"We  were  downtown  on  a  Friday  night  without  a  reservation  for  a 
restaurant,"  Ponnambalam  says.  "We  realized  that  we  would  have  to 
go  to  or  call  each  of  the  restaurants  nearby  to  get  a  seat.  We  were 
not  aware  of  all  the  nearby  restaurants.  We  then  agreed  there  was  a 
need  for  a  way  to  communicate  with  people  nearby  to  find  out  who 
had  tables  available  and  if  the  food  was  good  at  that  exact  moment. 
We  thought.  Hey,  why  don't  we  create  something  to  solve  that  need 
ourselves?" 

They  launched  Xahive  this  year  in  English  and  French  and  hope  to 
expand  to  include  other  languages  soon.  Find  out  more  about  the 
network  at  Xahive.com. 
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Penny  McCann,  BAHons/83, 
MA/87,  received  the  Artist-Run 
Centres  and  Collective  of  Ontario 
Achievement  Award  in  January. 

■  Janice  McDonald,  BAHons/89, 

MA/92,  was  named  one  of  Cana- 
da's Most  Powerful  Women  by  the 
Women's  Executive  Network  in 
2013.  McDonald  is  national  chair 
of  Canadian  Women  in  Commu- 
nications and  was  recognized  for 
making  a  distinct  and  describable 
difference  in  the  advancement  of 
women  in  the  Canadian  workplace. 

■  Doug  Thicke,  BConn/86,  climbed 
Mount  Kilimanjaro  in  support 

of  CARE  Canada,  summiting  on 
January  4,  2014.  He  is  encouraging 
fellow  alumni  to  climb  in  Janu- 
ary 201 5.  Proceeds  go  to  CARE's 
poverty-alleviating  programs. 
Contact  dthicke@care.ca  for  more 
information. 

Stephen  Wilkinson,  MSc/83,  joined 
the  board  of  directors  of  Centurion 
Minerals  last  fall.  Wilkinson  is  the 
Vancouver-based  mining  analyst  for 
RBC  Dominion  Securities. 


1990s 

■  Scott  Clark,  BCom/92,  is  a  co- 
founder  of  Impakt  Protective  Inc. 
in  Ottawa.  The  company's  Shock- 
box  wireless  helmet  impact  sensor 
was  featured  on  Dragon's  Den  in 
2012  and  won  the  U.K.'s  coveted 
Institute  of  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology Sports  Technology  Award 
that  same  year.  The  Shockbox  sen- 
sor attaches  to  a  helmet  and  sends 
a  wireless  alert  to  a  smartphone 
when  a  player  sustains  an  at-risk 
impact  to  the  head. 


Terry  Kharyati,  BAHons/92,  was 

named  one  of  Canada's  2014 
Outstanding  Principals  by  The 
Learning  Partnership,  a  charitable 
organization  that  supports  publicly 
funded  education.  Kharyati  is  the 
principal  at  Hadley  Junior  High 
School  and  Philemon  Wright  High 
School  for  the  Western  Quebec 
School  Board. 

Gwenda  Lindhorst-Ko,  BEng/95, 

is  the  fourth-place  finalist  for  the 
2014  MOMpreneur  awards.  Her 
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Martina  Buchal,  BAHons/13,  was  chosen 
to  be  the  2014  World  Merit  Ambassador 
after  winning  a  global  leadership  contest 
called  Your  Big  Year.  She  was  chosen 
from  60,000  applicants.  As  World  Merit 
Ambassador,  Buchal  will  travel  the  world 
during  the  next  year  to  learn  about  existing 
challenges  and  to  meet  the  people  who  are 
working  to  solve  those  challenges,  as  well 
as  working  at  the  World  Merit  Headquarters 
in  Liverpool,  U.K.  Follow  her  journey  on 
Twitter:  ©MartinaBuchal. 
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MyColdCup  invention  is  designed 
for  scpool-aged  kids  who  want  to 
take  niilk  in  their  lunch.  The  insulat- 
ed cup  keeps  milk  cold  for  six  hours. 

■  Daniel  Mekinda,  BA/99,  is  pur- 
suing his  MBA  through  the  Execu- 
tive MBA  program  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Mekinda's  career 
began  in  the  publicity  department 
at  BMG  Canada.  Mekinda,  shown 
with  James  Brown,  has  held  a  num- 
ber of  roles  in  the  music  industry. 


Sandeep  Panesar,  BEng/95,  was 

recently  named  chief  operating  of- 
ficer at  Teliphone  Navigata-Westel, 
a  subsidiary  of  Toronto-based 
Teliphone  Corp. 

■  Caria  Shore,  BJ/90,  has  been 
named  to  the  College  of  Fellows 
of  the  Canadian  Public  Relations 
Society.  She  joins  a  group  of  1 1 2 
senior  leaders  in  the  PR  field  across 
Canada  who  have  a  minimum  of  20 
years  of  experience,  are  accredited 
and  have  made  a  significant  contri- 


bution to  the  profession.  Shore  is 
the  principal  of  C-Shore  Communi- 
cations Inc.  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Rita  Trichur,  BJ/99,  IVlA/03,  for- 
merly a  telecom  reporter  for  The 
Globe  and  Mail,  joined  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  April  to  report  on 
the  banking  industry. 

Kimothy  Walker,  BJ/91,  left  CTV 
Ottawa  in  March  after  25  years  in 
broadcasting.  Walker  said  she  has 
chosen  to  explore  other  passions 
and  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
Amazing  People  Gala  with  CTV. 

Brent  Wilson,  BCom/91,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  Chartered 
Professional  Accountants  of  On- 
tario's Eastern  Ontario  District  CPA. 

Mark  Wood,  BA/98,  and  business 
partner  Nicky  Beauclaire  started 
a  loose-leaf-tea  company  called 
TEAroma  in  Gatineau  in  2013.  Last 
year,  the  company  was  named  one 
of  five  finalists  in  the  Community 
Economic  Development  and  Em- 
ployability  Corporation's  Love  Your 
Local  Business  Contest,  which  sup- 
ports small  business  in  Quebec. 


2000s 

Jennifer  Akeson,  BAHons/05,  and 
Tyler  Cox,  BAHons/05,  welcomed 
their  first  child,  Thomas,  in  Decem- 
ber 2013. 

Alex  Bayer,  BAHons/00,  was 

named  chief  legal  officer  of  Me- 
ryllion  Resources  Corporation  in 
January. 


<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<< 

Marco  Pagani,  BCS/85,  was  named  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Community  Foundation  of  Ottawa  in  December  2013.  He 
replaced  long-time  leader  Barbara  Mclnnes,  BAHons/70. 

Pagani,  formerly  of  Nortel  Networks,  was  also  president  of  Villa 
Marconi,  a  long-term-care  centre,  and  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society,  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Terry  Fox  Run 
and  Foundations  for  Farming. 

"After  a  long  and  rewarding  career  in  the  corporate  sector,  I 
now  find  myself  most  driven  by  the  desire  to  give  back  to  the 
community  on  a  full-time  basis,"  Pagani  says. 

The  Community  Foundation  of  Ottawa  is  a  public  non-profit 
organization  that  connects  donors  with  causes. 
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Chris  Bailey  wrapped  up  his  Year  of  Productivity  experiment  in  May.  He  is  working  on  a  book 
about  the  subject  and  is  offering  pay-by-the-minute  advice  to  those  seeking  more  efficiency. 


Last  year,  Chris  Bailey  embarked 
on  a  journey  of  self-examination. 

His  Year  of  Productivity 
experiment  ended  on  May  1.  We 
asked  the  Sprott  grad  what  he 
learned  about  resolutions,  lists  and 
hippy-dippy  wisdom 


The  conversation  begins  with  the  obvious 
question:  "Was  it  a  productive  year?" 

"Yes!"  exclaims  Chris  Bailey,  BCom/13,  who 
garnered  a  flurry  of  media  attention  last  spring 
after  deciding,  upon  graduation,  to  eschew  a 
couple  of  job  offers  in  favour  of  embarking  on  a 
year-long  study  of  his  passion:  productivity. 

It  seems  he's  not  the  only  one  fascinated  by — 
or  perhaps  struggling  with — efficiency.  Though 
Bailey  jokes  that  it's  obviously  unproductive 
to  spend  too  much  time  studying  his  web 
stats,  he's  thrilled  that  the  sometimes  quirky 
experiments,  essays  and  articles  on  his  site, 
AYearOfProductivity.com,  have  received  more  than 
one  million  hits  from  around  the  world.  Some  50 
percent  of  those  are  from  the  United  States,  where 
productivity  has  always  been  a  bit  of  a  fixation. 

Is  there  any  one  tactic  guaranteed  to  make  us 
all  more  efficient?  Bailey  says  no.  Turns  out  that 
productivity  is  a  holistic  concept.  Each  of  us  must 
leam  how  best  to  combine  three  ingredients — time, 
focus  and  energy — to  create  our  most  productive 
day.  Also  important?  Knowing  when  to  press  on 
and  when  to  step  back.  Taking  breaks  allows  for 
perspective — handy  when  you're  so  frustrated 
that  you've  forgotten  what  you  were  trying  to 
accomplish  in  the  first  place. 

Bailey  blogs  fi-equently  on  aspects  of  productivity, 
adding  his  two  cents  to  popular  theories  and  trying 
to  find  new  takes  on  stock-in-trade  ideas  about 
efficiency.  For  example,  in  one  post  he  says  he's 
not  a  fan  of  using  visualizations  to  become  more 
productive  because  the  practice  seems  a  bit  hippy- 
dippy,  "and  this  is  coming  from  a  Buddhist  who 
loves  to  meditate,"  he  writes. 


Bailey  plans  to  take  all  he  has  learned  in  the 
past  year  and  synthesize  it  into  a  plan  that  will 
see  him  living  extra  productively.  Want  in  on  his 
findings?  A  film  crew  from  EtCetera  Productions 
in  Gatineau,  Que.,  will  be  producing  a  video 
about  Bailey's  year.  It  will  sit  on  his  home  page 
as  a  hook  to  introduce  new  readers  to  the  Year  of 
Productivity  experiment. 


"Technically,  my  year  of  productix  it\  ended 
on  May  1,  but  I'd  be  a  fool  not  to  keep  exploring 
productivity  and  helping  other  people  become 
more  productive,"  Bailey  says.  He  is  currently 
offering  personalized  pay-b>  -the-minute 
productivity  ad\  ice  on  his  site  and  writing  a  book 
on  the  topic. 

— Sarah  Brow  n 
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Kelly  Brown,  BA/09,  a  special 
constable  with  Carleton  Univer- 
sity's safety  department,  was 
presented  with  the  Rising  Flame 
Award  at  the  annual  Ontario  Law 
Enforcement  Torch  Run  banquet 
earlier  this  year. 

■  Alana  BrzozowskI  (nee  Barnes), 
BCom/05,  and  Jeremy  Brzozows- 
ki,  BAHons/05,  welcomed  their 
first  child,  Lyia  May  Brzozowski,  on 
January  28,  2014. 

Erin  Case,  BAHons/01,  founded 
A  Balanced  Pack,  a  pet  care 
company  located  in  Ottawa.  The 
company  employs  four  pet  care 
professionals  to  serve  clients  and 
their  furry  friends. 

Katie  Frappier,  BAHons/07, 

and  her  business  partner  Regine 
Paquette  opened  a  third  location 
of  Victoire  Boutique — a  women's 
fashion  retailer — on  Ossington 
Avenue  in  Toronto  in  March.  It's  the 


company's  first  location  outside  of 
Ottawa. 

■  Fawn  Fritzen,  BCom/01 ,  re- 
leased her  debut  album.  Bedroom 
Voice,  in  March  2013  to  critical  ac- 
claim. Fritzen  was  recently  awarded 
the  2014  Julian  Award  of  Excel- 
lence for  Emerging  Canadian  Jazz 
Artists. 

Ben  Houston,  BAHons/03,  is  the 

founder  of,  and  chief  technology 
officer  for,  Exocortex.  The  Ottawa 
animation  company  was  named  a 
Startup  to  Watch  by  Ottawa  Busi- 
ness Journal  in  2014. 

William  Litchfield,  BIB/03,  was 

named  director  of  advancement 
and  alumni  relations  at  Vancouver 
Island  University  in  February. 

Josh  McJannett,  BJ/07,  and  busi- 
ness partner  Andrew  Kent,  BA/06, 

are  co-owners  of  the  new  Dominion 
City  Brewing  Company  in  Ottawa. 


The  craft  beer  brewers  brought  on 
Alex  Monk,  BAHons/10,  as  a  busi- 
ness partner  and  accountant. 

H  Gabrielle  Phyo  (nee  Gray), 

MJ/02,  and  her  husband  Chris 
welcomed  Antonia  Eloise  on 
November  9,  2013.  Gaby  was 
recently  appointed  to  Group 
Corporate  Counsel  at  Spirax- 
Sarco  Engineering  PLC  based  in 
Cheltenham,  UK. 

H  Lauren  Spaxman,  BA/04,  and 

Corey  Spaxman  welcomed  their 
third  child,  Kellan,  on  April  6, 
201 3.  He  is  a  little  brother  to  big 
sisters  Emerson  and  Avely.  Lauren 
works  as  a  high  school  teacher  in 
southern  Ontario. 

Violette  Uwamutara,  MA/00,  re- 
ceived the  2013  Anita  Borg  Institute 
Change  Award  for  her  work  sup- 
porting women  in  Rwanda.  Uwa- 
mutara is  country  director  of  Digital 
Opportunity  Trust  in  Rwanda. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Lester  Angus,  BA/03 

Jillian  Armstrong,  MA/99 

Alexis  Bawagan,  professor  of  chemical  physics 

Clayton  Beattie,  B/V51 

William  B.  Blakeman,  MA/76 

Quentin  Bristow,  PhD/90 

Alton  G.  Carlyle,  BSc/65 

Ronald  Caterina,  former  faculty  member 

Philip  M.  Clarke,  BA/91 

D.  Stuart  Conger,  FASS/46 

Wilfred  Daze,  BCom/50 

Sallie  deLaplante,  BA/03 

John  G.  Dennison,  MA/77 

Donna  Drover,  BCom/80 

Douglas  R  Duclos,  BCom/57 

Gretl  Fischer,  MA/61 

Donald  Fraser,  former  professor  of  law 


llse-Marie  Gates,  MA/86 

Natalie  Gibb-Carsley,  BA/59 

Margaret  I.  Harman,  CTESL/83 

Norah  Huband,  BA/84 

Edward  Irving,  LLD/79 

John  Knight,  former  engineering  professor 

Gunda  Lambton,  MA/88 

Barry  Latour,  BCom/51 

Diana  Louis,  BA/66 

Joseph  Manyoni,  former  faculty  member 

Peter  McSheffrey,  BCom/86 

Jayne  Munro,  BA/79 

John  Nihmey,  BA/75 

Donald  Paynter,  BA/75 

Francis  G.  Perrin,  BA/65 

Sharon  Plumb,  BA/80 

Dorothy  Read,  BA/80 


George  Reilly,  BA/62 
Daniel  Riseborough,  PhD/04 
Michelle  St.  Onge,  BA/70 
Mabel  Shaver,  BA/73 

Krishan  K.  Sood,  former  engineering  professor  j 
Valdis  Stengels,  BA/90  j 
Robert  Sully,  BSc/57  I 
Patrick  J.  Tait,  BA/69  ^ 
George  Tombler,  BA/96 

David  J.  Turcke,  BEng/66  i 
Victor  Valentine,  former  sociology  professor 
Halina  Van  de  Lagemaat,  BAJ66 
Nancy  A.  Waal,  BA/81 
Marilyn  Weatherdon,  BA/67 
Dewi  Williams,  MEng/88 
Daniel  Yarmo,  BA/80 
Peter  Zohar,  MA/81 
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2014  Killam  Award  Winners 


Carleton  University  is  proud  to  announce  that  two  of 
its  finest  researchers— professors  Fraser  Taylor  and 
Manuella  Vincter— are  among  the  lo  recipients  of  a 
2014  Killam  Award.  These  national  awards,  funded 
and  administered  by  the  Canada  Council  for  the  Arts, 
celebrate  Canada's  most  distinguished  researchers 
in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  natural  sciences, 
health  sciences  and  engineering. 

Dr.  Fraser  Taylor,  a  Distinguished  Research  Professor  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Studies,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  is  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
Killam  Prize  in  tlfe  Social  Sciences.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  Killam  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  a  cartographer 
and  recognizes  Taylor's  international  leadership  and 
outstanding  contributions  in  cartography  and  geography 
in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 


Dr.  Manuella  Vincter,  recipient  of  a  Killam  Research 
Fellowship,  is  a  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Particle 
Physics.  The  Killam  Fellowship  recognizes  Vincter 's 
leadership  within  the  international  research  team  at  the 
renowned  European  Organization  for  Nuclear  Research 
(CERN)  that  is  making  breakthrough  discoveries  in 
particle  physics  such  as  the  Higgs  boson  particle. 

Carleton  University  congratulates  these  outstanding 
scholars  on  receiving  national  recognition  for  their 
contribution  to  Canada's  world-class  research 
reputation. 

Carleton  University  is  home  to  exceptional  researchers 
having  an  impact  in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 
Learn  more  at:  research.carleton.ca. 
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The 

Examined 
Win 

Philosophy  major  Kevin  Churchil 
reflects  on  big  victories  with 
the  powerhouse  Ravens  men's 
basketball  team 

BY  SARAH  BROWN 


The  six-foot-seven  forward  finished  his 
fifth  year  of  Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport 
eligibility  in  March  with  yet  another  national 
championship,  the  team's  10th  in  the  past 
12  years.  Though  the  inter-school  rivalries 
are  over,  Churchill,  BAHons/13,  does  get 
one  last  hurrah.  The  team  will  head  to  Italy 
in  June  for  a  10-day  tour  showing  off  their 
skills  to  European  fans  and  scouts.  Churchill 
has  no  pro  plans,  so  for  him,  "This  is  going 
to  be  about  fun.  I'm  just  along  for  the  ride." 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  Churchill,  who 
returns  to  Carleton  in  201 4-1 5  to  finish  a 
master's  degree  in  philosophy,  should  relive 
his  Ravens  career  by  means  of  a  modified 
Proust  questionnaire. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

This  past  March,  when  we  won  our  most 
recent  championship. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest 
achievement? 

In  my  first  year  with  the  team,  I  didn't  even  get 
to  play.  But  I  stuck  to  it,  and  for  the  final  two 
years,  I  was  a  starter  and  team  captain.  I'm 
proud  of  how  far  I  progressed. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

The  relationships  I  developed  with  my 
teammates.  I  will  always  treasure  those. 
When  you  spend  so  much  time  working  so 
hard  together,  you  form  an  intense  bond. 


What  is  the  quality  you  most  admire  in  a 
teammate? 

Determination. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

The  summer  after  my  third  season,  I  didn't 
train  as  hard  as  I  should  have.  Going  into  my 
fourth  year,  I  felt  like  I  took  a  step  backwards. 
I  learned  from  that,  but  it  affected  my  play 
and  my  team's  play. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life  and  why? 

My  parents  and  my  two  older  siblings.  As  the 
youngest,  I  look  up  to  my  sister  and  brother. 
I  know  how  hard  they  work  at  what  they  do. 
Also,  coach  [Dave]  Smart.  He  has  had  a  huge 
influence  on  my  growth  as  a  person. 


Which  sports  figure  do  you  identify  with  most? 

Nick  Collison.  He's  a  grinder  with  the 
Oklahoma  City  Thunder  of  the  NBA.  He's  not 
particularly  strong  or  fast  or  the  best  shooter, 
but  he  works  so  hard — he  does  all  the  little 
things  that  help  his  team  win. 

What's  the  secret  to  staying  focused? 

Always  have  two  or  three  goals.  That  way,  once 
you've  reached  one,  you  can  go  after  the  next. 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 

Excited.  I'm  looking  forward  to  finding  out 
what  happens  next. 

Find  out  more  about  the  team  and  varsity 
sports  at  GoRavens.ca. 
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The  rewards  card  for  savvy  students. 

The  Carleton  University  mbna  rewards 
MasterCard®  credit  card 
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5412  EXPIRATION 
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See  how  fast  your  points  can  add  up. 


The  more  you  use  it  the  better  it  gets. 

Earn  mbna  rewards  points  you  can  redeem*  for  unlimited  casli  bacl<, 
brand-name  merchandise,  worldwide  travel,  gift  cards  from  top  retailers 
and  restaurants,  even  charitable  donations. 

•  Earn  1  point  for  every  $1*  in  eligible  purchases 

•  Get  1,000  bonus  points^*  after  your  first  eligible  purchase 

•  Every  eligible  purchase  benefits  student  and  alumni  programs 
at  Carleton  University 


Learn  more  today. 

Visit  www.creditrsvp.com  or  call  1.877.428.6060'.  Use  priority  code  CNGV. 

Call  us  Monday  -  Friday  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m.,  Saturday  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Eastern  Time. 
Explore  redemption  options  at  www.mbna.ca/mbnarewards 


Type  of 
Purchases 

Monthly 
Expenses 

Monthly 
Points 

First-Year 
Points 

Gas 

$200 

200 

2.400 

Groceries 

$525 

525 

6.300 

Insurance  and  Utilities 

$425 

425 

5.100 

Dining  Out 

$175 

175 

2.100 

Other 

$350 

350 

4.200 

Subtotal 

$1,675 

1.675 

20,100 

Bonus  points  ^ 

+1.000 

Potential  first-year  total 

(Redeemable  for  $210  cash  back  and  more.) 

21,100 

For  illustrative  purposes  only.  Actual  rewards  earned  will  depend  on  individual  purchases 

mbna^ 

rewards 


t  These  are  highlights  of  the  mbna  rewards  program  (the  "Program")  as  it  pertains  to  this  credit  card  account,  mbna  rewards  points  will  be  awarded  on  eligible  purchase  transactions  charged  to  your  mbna  rewards  MasterCard  credit  card  account 
Complete  terms  and  conditions  describing  eligibility  of  the  Program,  accrual  and  redemption  of  mbna  rewards  points,  and  other  important  conditions,  limitations  and  restrictions  will  be  sent  after  your  account  is  opened.  Please  read  the  terms  and 
conditions  carefully  upon  receipt 

tt  This  is  a  one-time  offer  for  new  MBNA  MasterCard  credit  card  cardholders,  or  existing  MBNA  MasterCard  credit  card  cardholders  who  qualify  for  an  additional  account.  To  qualify  for  this  offer  cardholders  must  use  their  account  for  at  least  one 
purchase  transaction. 

Please  allow  8-1 0  weeks  from  the  transaction  date  for  the  bonus  points  to  be  posted  to  your  points  account.  Limit  one-time  1 ,000  bonus  point  offer  (no  cash  value)  per  new  account.  This  promotion  is  offered  by  MBNA  and  may  be  amended  or  cancelled 
at  any  time  without  further  notice. 

a  By  telephoning  to  apply  for  this  credit  card,  you  consent  to  the  collection,  use  and  processing  of  information  about  yourself  by  MBNA,  its  affiliates  and  any  of  their  respective  agents  and  service  providers,  and  to  the  sharing  or  exchange  of  reports  and 
information  with  credit  reporting  agencies,  affiliates  and  service  providers  in  relation  to  processing  your  application  and,  if  approved,  administering  and  servicing  your  account.  You  also  acl<nowledge  that  the  account  if  approved,  will  not  be  used  by  any 
third  party  other  than  a  third  party  specifically  designated  by  you,  and  then  only  in  accordance  with  MBNA  policies  and  procedures  then  in  effect 
Information  is  current  as  of  February  201 4,  and  is  subject  to  change. 

The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  is  the  issuer  of  this  credit  card.  MBNA  is  a  division  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank. 
All  trade-marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

®  /  MBNA  and  other  trade-marks  are  the  property  of  The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank.  AD-02-1 4-031 4 


THE  FUTURE 
IS  BRIGHT 


MAKE  YOUR  VISION  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD  A  REALITY. 
SHAPE  THE  FUTURE.  ONE  PROJECT  AT  A  TIME. 


VISIT  FUTUREFUNDER.CA  TO  SEE  HOW. 


